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Guarding a Heart 3(100 Years 



In the beautiful chest shown on page 3, enclosed in four bottles, were four small copies of 
the gold coffin of Tutankhamen. In one of these, preserved for 3000 years, is the heart of 
the king. Each bottle was stopped with a lovely portrait head of the king. This is one 
of them ; it sealed up for thirty centuries the heart of Tutankhamen. , 

Photograph by Mr. Harry Burton, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, World copyright. 


TEN THOUSAND 
BIRDS IN A STORM 

THE ATLANTIC FLIGHT 
OF THE LAPWINGS 

A Story of a Pitiful Tragedy 
THE TALE OF A RING 

Half the story of the lapwings that- 
crossed the Atlantic and landed ex¬ 
hausted in Newfoundland has been told. 

One of the heroic adventurers picked 
up on ' the coast, after having been 
received with the greeting that a certain 
class of sportsman with a gun gives to 
strange bifids, was found to have on its 
leg' a ring marked Ullswater, Cumber¬ 
land, - with .other figures and a date 
showing,-, that it had been born there 
and must'have flown from there, 

/ The ' C.N.' Natural Historian has 
already ’ commented on ' this , strange 
happening, and remarked that the lap¬ 
wing must have been one of a flock 
blown out to sea in a gale. - 

The Rest of the Story 

That is exactly true, as the other half 
of the story, told by the man who ringed 
the lost.bird two years.ago, will show. 

He is Dr. Moon, a Manchester pliysi- 
.- cian who now lives near. Ullswater and 
devotes his leisure to studying the habits 
and life-history, of birds, especially of 
. those which abound in the woods -and 
fells and marshes of the Lake District. 

■ In. May 1926 .(the date was on the ring 
of the-lapwing Lindbergh which fell on 
the inhospitable shore of Newfoundland) 
he was walking on the road by Ullswater 
when he saw a lapwing by the roadside. 

When anyone sees that, so he says, it 
is a sure sign that the young are near. 
The lapwing is too shy to seek public 
notice on the roadside unless her young 
are near, and then she courageously puts 
herself forward so that the passer-by 
shall see her and miss the little ones. 

Complete Identification 

It was as the doctor suspected. While 
lie contemplated the mother one of the 
baby .lapwings ran out from the bottom 
of the hedgerow. It had chosen a’bad 

■ moment; poor little thing, for a chara¬ 
banc came rattling by and missed it by 
less than six inches. Then two more birds 
came peeping, out.. The doctor natural¬ 
ist; greatly to the perturbation of the 
mother, no doubt, captured them, took- 

■ them home, and put on each"of them one 

of the rings with which he has marked 
birds so"’that •'they may f ell the story of 
their birthplace and ■ migration if 'ever 
they are again caught. - 1 _ s 

This was the bird, or one-of the-birds,- 
1 marked'Ullswater, Cumberland, 5/1926, 
tlie'figiires'meaning May-1926;' Identi¬ 
fication is complete. 

But the Atlantic flight, declares the 
doctor, was no migration. It was the 
last step (but one) in a tragedy of bird 
life. Lapwings undertake of their own 
will no such long and perilous journeys 
over unknown seas. Other birds may 
do so, but the lapwing’s migrating flight 


is much shorter, and hardly extends be¬ 
yond a search in these islands for food. 

At the end of the summer of 1926 the 
ringed lapwings would fly with the rest 
of their tribe to the west coast. But 
ordinarily they would certainly return 
to meet the spring in Ullswater in’ 1927. 
In autumn again they would fly to the 
west, again hoping to come back. 

But the past winter was very severe 
in November and December in Cumber¬ 
land. It was too much for the .lapwings. 
Tliey went, as they sometimes do, to the 
vvest and south of Ireland in search of 
food and quiet. ' . • ; 

There disaster must have overtaken 
•them while they were in flock. One of ’ 
the winter’s gales assailed them and 
blewMhem unwillingly out to sea. They 
were driven in mass far out on the 
Atlantic on the wings of the storm. 

In' the gale-driven flock there must 
have been about ten thousand lapwings. 
Only the strongest, when the gale 
abated, could have been able, buffeted 
and bewildered as they were, to struggle 
to the land beyond the sunset. 

It is said that about a hundred lap¬ 
wings made the passage. The saddest 


thing about it is that some of these tiny 
argonauts should have been shot down 
when they landed.. 

The rest,' if they are left alone; may 
repay this inhumanity by becoming a 
boon, to .the.; farmers. The lapwing 
harms none ; it benefits the land. 

SAVED BY A MIRACLE 

A miracle saved the- great Paris- 
Marseilles express the other night. 

With its load of sleeping passengers 
bound for the sunny. Mediterranean 
shore it was dasjiing. round a curve at 
a mountain base when a signal at danger 
became Visible from behind the hill. 

Grinding brakes nearly threw the 
sleepers on to the carriage floors. 

Looking out . of their windows, they 
saw, lying across the rails within a few. 
yards of their engine, the debris of a 
landslide. A mass of rock had thrown 
an engine over only a minute before. 

But who had had the presence of mind 
to put the signal at danger ? No one, 
for there had not been time. The engine 
itself, in its fall, had cut the line which 
held the signal at safety, and so allowed 
it to swing to danger, just in time ! 


OLD CRONIES OF 
SOUTH KENSINGTON 

THE ICHTHYOSAURUS AND 
THE PLESIOSAURUS 

Did They Meet Millions df Years 
Ago in Shakespeare’s Country ? 

A FASCINATING POSSIBILITY 

Fancy meeting you again! You 
HAvn,changed ! How long Js it since ice 
did a bit of fishing together, old Three-Eyes ? 

It must be between'a hundred and two 
hundred million years ago. >’ ■ ■ 

If fossils could talk such a conversa¬ 
tion might ' be heard in the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington, 
when they put the Plesiosaurus next 
to the Ichthyosaurus, for Professor W. E. 
Swinton believes'the two creatures may 
have met before. 

They were both discovered in quarries 
at Harbury, in Warwickshire, although 
the Ichthyosaurus was discovered in 3.898 
and the Plesiosaurus, in 1928... . .. 

The talk would soon turn to the 
changes which have come about; since 
their day, when England was'probably 
at the bottom of the sea. . . . , 

A Three-Eyed Lizard 

“ Look at me, sir ! ” the Plesiosaurus 
might say. “ I’m a lizard 16 feet long 
with three eyes." 

It is certainly a fine specimen, and 
it is fortunate for us that it had kept its 
head—a thing which many of these, fish- 
eaters failed to do. The geologists say 
that, other and larger and more precious 
reptiles of the period,- the fearsome 
flesh-eating Dinosaurs/used to eat them 
or mislay them. The Warwickshire 
specimen not only kept its’head, -but 
its eyes and teeth as well. 

The first-.part, to be found in the 
quarry by a workman, who ..thought he 
had struck'a rock,'was something like 
a knuckle-bone the size of a man’s fist. 
The manager of the quarry, being called 
to the. spot, thought,that his workman 
had unearthed the traces, .of. a. crime. 
Further digging, however, showed that 
if a crime had been committed it must 
have -been so long ago that there was 
no need to call in.the police. - Geologists 
were sent for instead, and to the relief 
of the quarry owners, 'who had no use 
for a Plesiosaurus, however worthy, in 
the ' middle of their valuable cement 
clay, it was decided that the m'onster 
was worthy of a. place in the museum. 

A Museum Encounter 

There it was sent, and is now set up 
by the side of an Ichthyosaurus which 
was found in a quarry near by. So after 
these many millions of years the neigh- 
1 ou s meet again. But we cannot 
refr un from a note of admiration for 
t! e sagacity of a Plesiosaurus who. laid 
him dow r n in a bed of expensive cement, 
so that due care should be taken of 
him when the quarry'men of the unborn 
twentieth century should come upon 
his venerable bones. 
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THE LAST SECRET 
OF A PHARAOH 

A WONDER HIDDEN IN 
THE MOUNTAIN TOMB 

The Beautiful Figures Guarding 
the Heart of Tutankhamen 

THE MARVELLOUS CHEST 

When Tutankhamen, Lord of the 
Nile, Pharaoh of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, came to die the priests whose 
power and rites he had restored buried 
him with all the. pomp and ceremonial 
their religion could devise in the Valley 
of the Kings. 

Chariots and all the insignia and 
equipment of a ruler were buried with 
him, ships to follow the voyage of the 
Sim, vessels of the Holy Pilgrimage to 
Osiris, canoes in which his spirit could 
be ferried across the dark River of Death 
to the Fields of the Blessed. 

Alabaster and Gold Shrine 

These were for his body ; his soul, 
according to the Egyptian belief, resided 
in his viscera, and these were placed 
apart in a separate shrine of alabaster 
and gold. 

There, sunk deep in the rocky tomb, 
they remained for 3000 years, lost to 
sight and to memory, a forgotten 
paragraph in the Book of the Dead. 

Six years ago the tomb was found. 
Veil by veil the mystery was brought 
to light. Now the last of them has 
been lifted, and the twentieth century 
looks back through the mists of Time 
on what was most mortal in Tutankh¬ 
amen and what the priests of his 
religion deemed immortal. Mr. Howard 
Carter has revealed the canopied shrine 
with its contents, the most sacred relic 
of the dead Pharaoh. 

The Four Goddesses 

It is perhaps the most wonderful 
discovery ever ‘made by those who seek 
to restore for us the Egypt that was 
and that endured, for thousands of 
years. Sunk in the solid rock, the very 
record of its existence long wiped out, 
it now lives again. The tomb had 
twice been plundered by robbers, but 
this relic survives. It lives again. 
It is a more living thing in human 
thought now than when it was buried. 
Could not they who sealed it be justified 
in believing it immortal ? 

The manner of its unsealing was 
almost as wonderful, as,•its survival. 
•First the discoverers, coming to the 
innermost recess of Tutankhamen's 
tomb, found the. gilt canopied shrine 
over six feet high. On its sledge-like 
base, standing one at each of the four 
sides, were four- exquisite statues of 
the four goddesses Isis, Nephthys, 
Neit, and Sekhet, who, in the ancient 
myth, succoured Osiris in his mis¬ 
fortunes, saving him from hunger 
and thirst, and would now do the 
same service to the king. On the roof 
of the canopy, gilded and. inlaid, : a 
serried line of gold cobras lifted their 
threatening heads. ,. : 

Under the Pall 

When this chest-like • canopy was 
lifted from the sledge it - revealed first 
of all another inner chest, covered with 
, a black linen pall, the symbol through 
thirty centuries of death and grief. 

•The pall was lifted ; it was touched 
by a hand for the first time since 
Tutankhamen was laid in this wondrous 
place. Under the linen pall was a 
smaller canopic chest of translucent 
alabaster, as light and exquisite as the 
pall had been sombre. Its beauty can 
be seen; it can hardly be described. 
At its corners the four sculptured 
goddesses stand again. Their symbols 
are engraved on the alabaster, a dado of 
gold is below their feet. 

The massive lid of the chest, fastened 
by seals to gold staples, was raised, and 
there appeared now the most astonishing 
sight of four beautifully-wrought portrait 
heads of the young king with the 


SCRAP IRON OF 
THE WAR 

FATE OF THE TROPHIES 

A Test of Patriotism That is 
Slowly Changing 

OLD TANKS FOR SALE 

It is less than ten years since the 
Armistice was signed, yet local author¬ 
ities which were then supposed to be 
jealous of each other in tlieir anxiety 
to obtain war trophies for their parks 
and squares are now doing their 'best 
to get rid of them. 

Love of tanks and guns is no longer 
accepted as a test of patriotism ; soon 
we shall probably recognise the scorn of 
these things as a fairly good test of 
Christianity. A journalist has been 
collecting stories of what has been 
happening to war trophies lately. Here 
is a summary of them. 

In River Beds 

Aberdeenshire : The beds of the Don 
and the Dee are said to be bristling with 
rejected trophies from towns and villages 
around. 

Aylesbury : Tank scrapped. A coun¬ 
cillor suggested a marine store dealer 
should have it. 

Bampton in Devonshire: Trench 
mortar hidden in a shed, getting in the 
way of the local watering-cart. 

Birmingham : Shells, machine guns, 
bayonets, gas masks, and helmets 
piled in a back room of the art gallery, 
lqcked up with tins of bully beef and 
plum and apple jam. 

■> Edinburgh : Tanks and guns sold for 
charity for £52 10s. 

Festiniog : Guns destroyed as doing 
more to foster war than peace. 

Finsbury : A councillor says “ Raffle 
them ! ” 

Goole: Councillors are proud of 
having obtained £20 from a Sheffield 
firm for a discarded tank. 

Holyhead: War tank condemned, 

Llangollen: Guns sold for £2. 

Manchester: Parks Committee re¬ 
commends that all c tanks ■ and guns 
should be scrapped. 

Matlock: Two guns, rusting behind 
the town hall, sold as scrap for the 
benefit of disabled men. 

Salford : Tank dismantled ; ‘ guns 
marched off into a park. 

Sheringham : A rejected gun may be 
seen at low water sinking lower and 
lower into the sands. ■ 

Taunton : Tank reprieved as a re¬ 
minder of the ugliness of war.' 

• • An American colonel who collected 
500 German relics in France and Bel¬ 
gium during, the war lias toured Germany 
seeking out the relations of their owners 
to restore them. “ I know that if my 
son were killed in the war,” he said, “,I 
should be glad to have anything' that 
had belonged to him.” That is the 
kind of war souvenir we shall all con¬ 
tinue .to. cherish. •.;■_... ' 


* ' Continued from the previous column 

emblems of royalty on his forehead. 
Each of these was. found to be the 
stopper of a jar which contained a part 
of his physical being. ■ ; - 

• Even now the marvel was not 
exhausted, for each jar contained an 
inlaid gold coffin which was a dazzlinglv 
beautiful miniature of the great gold 
coffin in which-,the body of the king 
was buried. They are even more 
elaborately inlaid in feathered design 
with the formula of one or other of the 
guardian.' 'goddesses. They ‘ are the 
culmination of the art of the jeweller 
and the goldsmith, and in them resides 
the ultimate secret of the death of that 
king who so long, ago passed beyond the 
bourne to the land where no secrets 
are hid. 1 

We give this, week the pictures of 
this astonishing new wonder from 
the heart of the mountains by the Nile. 


A RICH PATRIOT’S 
IDEA 

CAN HE PAY OFF THE 
NATIONAL DEBT ? 

The Old Story of the Village 
Blacksmith Over Again 

MAGNIFICENT GIFT TO 
THE NATION 

The nation has received a magnificent 
gift from an unknown citizen which 
might, if it were left long enough in 
the Treasury, free our posterity from the 
immense burden of the National Debt. 

It recalls the old story of a village 
blacksmith who was rather grasping and 
exorbitant in his charges and to whom 
a wealthy landowner with a turn for 
mathematics made a sporting offer. 
He proposed that, instead of paying the 
blacksmith's usual charge for shoeing 
a horse, he should pay him a farthing 
for. the first nail, a halfpenny for the 
second, and so on, doubling the payment 
with every nail. 

Doubling Figures 

The blacksmith was indignant. He 
certainly was not going to put nails in 
at a farthing, nor at a penny, nor at 
anything like that. The squire could 
keep his farthings and must pay the 
usual charges, like other people. 

" So be it,” said the squire, and a few 
days later he brought the blacksmith 
a colt to be fitted with its first set of 
shoes. Counting seven nails to a shoe, 
this meant 28 nails to start with. It 
must be admitted that it was rather 
lucky for the squire that his offer had 
been rejected, for, though the first shoe 
would have cost him only 2s. 7fd., 
the second would have cost him 
£\b 18s. Sd., the third £2167 9s, ^d., 
while the fourth would have raised the. 
cost to ^279,620 5s. 3|d. So astonishing 
is the effect of doubling figures. 

So astonishing, 1 also, is the effect of 
allowing interest to accumulate in the 
■bank—compound interest, as we say. 
It is this which makes the gift to the 
nation so wonderful in its possibilities. 

Compound Interest 

What has happened is that the British 
Government have accepted an offer from 
an anonymous: benefactor to hand over 
£500,000 to trustees to accumulate at 
compound interest for : an unstated 
number of years and then to be applied 
to paying off the National Debt. 

The Govemment.is not like the village 
blacksmith ; it is quite willing-to allow 
compound interest to work- its miracle ■ 
on the £500,000. But there is a-law 
which (for quite'good reasons) prevents 
the accumulation of money in this way 
for more than 21 years after the death 
of. the donor. That is why a special 
clause was put into a Bill dealing with 
trust funds passed by .the House of 
Commons a few months ago to enable 
the accumulation to take place. 

- Paying Off the Debt 

Money left to. accumulate at 5 per 
cent compound interest doubles itself 
in something under 15. years, but even 
so big a sum as £500,000 would not do 
niuch in 21 years at compound interest 
toward-wiping off the National Debt. 
Left for 60 years it' would reach, some¬ 
thing over eight millions,- Left for 120 
years it would be over 120 millions, 
while in 165 years it would be over 1000 
millions, and in 195 years it would 
amount to over 4000 millions. 

The gross total of the National Debt 
last year was something over 7652 
million pounds, so that another 15 years 
on. this calculation (210 in all) would do 
the trick handsomely. 

’ A more ■ exact calculation, indeed, 
brings the period within the 200 years, 
always assuming (a large assumption 
either way) that the National Debt 
stood still meanwhile. We are not told, 
however, how long the £500,000 is to 
be allowed to accumulate. It will be 
a difficult question to decide. 


Tragic Sight by 
the Sea 

A Horse and Cart Vanish 
in the Sands 

A fisherman who was trailing his net 
at Southport not long ago had a tragic 
and unusual experience. 

As he was trailing the net in shallow 
water his horse and cart began suddenly 
to sink. He was fortunately able to 
jump clear, and, help being instantly 
forthcoming, a rope was tied to the 
sinking cart. For two hours men waded 
in the shallow water trying to rescue 
the horse and cart, but all their efforts 
were unavailing ; the horse and tiro' 
cart vanished from sight. - ■ 

WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF A 
QUICKSAND? 

From the Children's Encyclopedia 

Quick is really an extremely old word 
which means living, or moving. These 
words, living and moving, meant prac¬ 
tically the same thing long ago. 

A quicksand is a bank of sand in water; 
perhaps in the sea, or a lake, or a river, 
or we may even meet a quicksand when 
we dig in the earth. The sand moves 
with the water which is around or 
in it, and thus a person or a boat 
that is caught in such a sand may be 
gradually drawn down into it, as the 
water and some of the sand sinks. 

The famous Goodwin Sands, once an 
island, may be quite firm and dry in 
parts for some hours, but when covered 
by the sea they shift and become 
quicksands. In this state they are 
terribly dangerous to vessels that get 
caught upon them. The weight of the 
moving sand is tremendous and irre¬ 
sistible. We must not think of it ns 
sticky. It is simply the weight and the 
movement of it that give it its terrible 
power. Some two hundred years ago 
thirteen warships were lost in one night 
of storm by the power of these 
treacherous quicksands. 

TRAGIC FATE UNDER 
THE SEA 
Lost in the Mine 

Thirteen officials whoqvent down into 
the Haig Pit at Whitehaven,'in Cumber¬ 
land, to prepare it for reopening after 
an accident have never returned. 

Becoming involved in a series of 
explosions while examining the workings, 
which: extend for three and a half miles 
under the sea, they were imprisoned 
by falls of roof, and all efforts to rescue 
them had to be abandoned owing to 
the foul condition of the air. 

Theydied'in a gallery running under 
the sea 1200 feet down. All were 
-officials and not working miners ; one 
of tlierii was down the mine with tho- 
Prince of Wales not long ago. 


THINGS SAID 

We arebothhere against doctor’s orders. 
- Chairman and speaker at a Health Lecture . 
I see the tottering ruins of romance 
every day. .. Thames magistrate 
Truth at all times has a ring like that 
of a good coin. Mr. Selfridge 

There is too much talk and too little 
practice of religion. Bishop of Carlisle 
We are the biggest peace organisation 
in the world. Chief Scout on the Scouts 
These deaf and dumb men want work : 
can you give it them ? 

15 sandwich boards in Birmingham 
Everything has changed, but England 
is so free, so kind, so lovable, and so 
friendly. An old traveller coming home 
The early-closing of public-houses has 
been an enormous benefit to family 
life. Sir Alfred Hcpkinson, M.P. 

I know of English craftsmen who have 
nothing to learn from the craftsmen of 
any other age or land. 

■ Oxford Professor of Fine Art 
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THE SEA GIVES 
UP ITS LIFE 

A PIECE OF GOOD NEWS 

The Astonishing Journey of a 
Beam of Sunlight 

VITAMIN D 

By Peter Simple. 

Everybody has been talking of Vitamin 
D. Vitamin D is very largely a British 
discovery, though we must warn all 
patriots that in the world of chemistry 
knowledge is ofte'nest advanced bit 
by bit by chemists of all nations. 
Vitamin D ought to belong, like all 
things which benefit the world, to a 
chemical League of Nations. 

Tabloid Sunlight 

What is Vitamin D—almost in a 
word ? It is tabloid sunlight and it 
comes from the sea! For years past 
the doctors as well as‘ the chemists 
have known that sunlight is the most 
living benefit that is conferred on 
living things. We must somehow take 
it into our bodies. We can take it extern¬ 
ally or internally. Cows feed on grass 
that is out in the sun. The grass swallows 
the light, the cow swallows the grass, 
passes the light on to the milk, and we, 
swallowing the milk, find in it both 
beverage and benefit. 

So it is with the cod in the sea, which 
lives on small specks of life which feed 
in the sunshine on the surface of the 
waters, passing the precious value of 
the sunlight into the liver' of the cod. 
Is it not an arhazing thing ? 

Cod liver oil, for some reason, seems 
to absorb light to an extraordinary 
degree. It is almost as good for babies 
as light itself. How is it that the oil 
can do this ? It is because it has in it 
the mysterious Vitamin D. We are now 
coming a little nearer to the answer to 
the question ; What is Vitamin D in 
fact as well as being sunlight in theory ? 

Work of British Chemists 

The answer, which is chiefly the work 
of British chemists, was found in this 
wise. Oils and some fats consist of 95 
per cent of glycerine and fatty acids; 
which can be pressed out of them like 
water out of a cucumber. There remains 
live per cent of some substances which 
are unlike the rest. It became evident 
to chemists that among this remainder 
was the something which had the power 
to grip the sunlight, take hold of it, 
and make it work so as to confer on the 
rest of the oil the life-giving and bone- 
building properties it displays. 

The chemists boiled thii down to a 
substance that was known to exist in 
living beings, though its use was not 
understood till a few years ago. It is 
cholesterol, which is in the wrappings of 
the nerves and the covering of the brain 
cells. But cholesterol was not the 
complete answer. There must be some¬ 
thing in the cholesterol, like the inner 
shrine of Tutankhamen’s tomb, which 
was the ultimate secret. It must be 
something which set the cholesterol to do 
the body’s work. 

The Missing Link 

Among the British chemists working 
on the problem was Dr. Rosenheim, 
and he went over to Berlin to see 
Professor Windhaus, who knows more 
about cholesterol and its allies than 
anyone. Windhaus, after hearing what 
Rosenheim and his colleagues had done, 
suggested that they should try another 
of the family, ergotesterol, or ergosterol, 
for the missing link. It. was done ; 
the search was made, and a chemical 
was found so amazingly powerful that the 
millionth of a gramme will set into action 
the nourishing and sustaining properties 
of the food into which it is introduced. 

That is Vitamin D; and this British 
discovery is the first of the vitamins 
to be truly and certainly tracked to its 
lair. And now, having found it, we can 
make enough of this precious substance 
lor the whole world. 


A NEW WONDER COMES OUT OF EGYPT 



The four guardians of the chamber of the canopic chest 


Inside the chamber was this beautiful alabaster chest 


One of the most wonderful things that ever came out of Egypt is the canopic chest in 
Tutankhamen’s tomb. Inside the chest were four bottles containing the vital organs of his 
body. Each bottle was stoppered with a beautiful head of Tutankhamen, as seen above. 

Photographs by Mr. Harry Burton, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. World copyright. 



Raising the lid, the discoverers revealed this beautiful and surprising sight 


DEVIL’S DYKE 

HOW IT CARRIES THE 
MIND FAR BACK 

Curious Things Our Ancestors 
Used to Believe 

TRYING TO DROWN SUSSEX 

The saving from the builders of the 
famous chasm on the South Downs 
known as the Devil’s Dyke is something 
over which all who love the scenery of 
our native land must heartily rejoice. 
Everybody must have heard of the 
name, and many must have wondered 
how so sinister a title came to be 
applied to so rare a scene of beauty. 

There are between thirty and forty 
places sufficiently notable in respect of 
grandeur, mystery, danger, or loveliness 
to take their places in a good British 
gazetteer which all bear the name of 
Satan—Devil’s Dyke; Devil’s Mill, 
Devil’s Chair, and so on. 

Why should beauty and splendour be 
so often associated with the Power of 
Evil ? It can only be explained as 
belonging to ancient superstitions of 
our forefathers and to an instinct 
which still animates savages.' 

Worship of Beauty 

Greek thought at its highest, which 
produced the grandest literature and 
the noblest art the world has ever seen, 
embraced a religion which had countless 
gods. The Greeks worshipped beauty, 
and believed that every stream, cloud, 
and tree was tenanted by a divine 
spirit. The savage pictures spirits every¬ 
where, but to him those spirits are 
mostly evil. 

A certain Christian mission in the 
wilds of Africa had to be abandoned 
for many years. At length a new mis- 
sioner arrived on the scene, and to 
his delight, as he drew near the native 
village, he heard a church bell ringing. 
What, he asked, did they still follow 
the Christian faith after all these years ? 
Partly, he was informed the natives 
still held services to worship the white 
man’s Satan. But why Satan ? “ Oh; 

well,” he was answered, " the white 
man's God is good and kind, and He will 
not hurt us, so we pray to Satan that he 
may spare us 1 ” 

The Old Legend 

Something of the same dark, childish 
mysticism and puzzle-headedness moved 
those who gave these names to our 
beauty spots. The scene possessed in¬ 
explicable splendour, eeriness, difficulty 
of approach, isolation, and so ancient 
imagination attributed it all to Satan. 

All these places have their legends in 
which our forefathers believed as firmly 
as they believed in Holy Writ. The 
story of the Devil’s Dyke, for example, 
is luridly detailed, and in olden days 
would never be questioned. The story 
was that Satan, angered at the number 
of churches in the Weald of Sussex, 
determined to hew out a channel to admit 
the sea and drown the neighbourhood. 

The Unfinished Dyke 

He could work only at night, and was 
engaged on his nefarious task when a 
pious old peasant woman, lighting her 
lamp for her prayers, sent forth a beam 
of radiance which he mistook for the 
dawn. He fled at the sight and never 
returned, leaving his dyke unfinished 
and the churches unharmed. 

In such ways, whenever they encoun¬ 
tered natural wonders for whose exist¬ 
ence they could not account, our 
ancestors bestowed their names . and 
created their legends. 

Long after it had been' built/ used, 
lost, and overgrown, a part of the old 
Roman road running from London to 
Silchester was unearthed on Bagshot 
Heath. What did the local finders know 
of Romans and their works in England ? 
Nothing. They called their discovery 
the Devil’s Highway, and so it is named 
to this day. 
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THE GARDENS BEHIND 
FLEET STREET 

Roses to Come Back 
to the Temple 

THE OLD GLORY OF A FAMOUS 
PLACE 

A pleasant thing was done the other 
day in the gardens that lie behind Fleet 
Street, between the ’ Thames and the 
famous Temple buildings where the 
lawyers have lived so long. It was a 
simple thing,' but it had a meaning,' and 
it: took men's minds back to the far-off 
days of Chaucer. 

. Sir Francis . Taylor, Master of the 
Temple Garden, planted a white rose 
tree. : Red and white roses are 1 to bloom 
by the side of the upper walk running 
parallel to Crown Office Row. Other 
flowers are to be planted, and a fountain 
will be made, for the lawyers know that 
their garden was once very lovely, and 
they want to restore its glory. 

The Quarrel in the Garden 

Why was the first flower chosen a 
white rose, and why was it planted with 
great ceremony ? The answer is that 
roses have '■ a special- memory in the 
Temple Gardens, for it was here that 
the Wars of the Roses began. 

' Nearly four centuries ago a party of 
great noblemen were walking in the 
Temple Gardens by the side of a river 
which knew nothing, of steamships or 
foghorns' or trams. There was a quar¬ 
rel, and John Beaufort, the Lancas¬ 
trian Earl of Somerset, picked a red 
rose, saying “ Let those who are of my 
party wear my flower! ” Then Richard 
Duke of York tore a white rose.from a 
bush, and all his friends copied him. 
They were divided into two camps, 
which waged war through three reigns. 

The White Rose of York 

So says tradition, and in memory of 
it red and' white roses are to flourish 
again between the old hall and the old 
river. The first tree to be planted the 
other day was the white rose of York, 
because the Duke of York today is a 
Bencher of the Inn. Who knows 
whether little Princess Elizabeth may 
not learn her first lesson in the history 
of her line as she walks among the 
roses of the Temple Gardens ? 

It is good to think of the beauty that 
is going to flourish here, and there will 
be consolation also in the memories the 
roses . bring. If London is dirtier, 
noisier, and uglier than it was in the 
Wars of the Roses, at least it is no 
longer a land in which kinsmen could 
fight one another for thirty years. 

If we have no Chaucer today we have 
still a Duke of York who would rather 
die than plunge - his countrymen into 
the horrors of civil war. 

It is good that the roses should come 
back to their home behind the rush and 
whirl of Fleet Street. Picture on page 12 


A LIBRARY FOR SOMEBODY 
TO SAVE 

A forgotten builder of an 18th-cen¬ 
tury model village once declared that 
he had never relished anything so 
much as the pleasure arising from its 
growing prosperity. 

The village was Laurencekirk, in 
Kincardineshire, on the road to Aber¬ 
deen, and the builder was Lord Garden- 
stone. Laurencekirk is still proud . of 
its handloom linen, which its founder so 
effectively encouraged, and it ought to 
be proud of the beautiful little library 
Lord Gardenstone gave it. 

But this, with the coaching inn next 
door, where Dr. Johnson and Robert 
Burns put up, has passed into strange 
hands. The books have all gone, and 
the library is a business office which it 
is said must soon be demolished unless 
some public-spirited purchaser comes 
to the rescue. 


BEAUTIFUL DEVON 

A Warning to Those 
Who Would Spoil It 

UGLINESS SPREADING IN KENT 

The C.N. sends its. congratulations 
to the Devonshire magistrates ' who 
have fined a motor firm for disfiguring 
the landscape. 

The firm had erected a hoarding on 
the drain road from London to Ply¬ 
mouth, obstructing the view of a beauti¬ 
ful valley. The magistrates made an 
order for the hoarding to come down, 
and it is hoped that .the case, which 
was a test case for the county, will lead 
to a great crusade to save the wonderful 
scenery of Devonshire from , being 
marred by ugly advertisements. 

Advertisements on Houses 

We are delighted to see also that 
Kent’s powers for dealing with ugliness 
have been strengthened by the adoption 
of the Advertisements Regulation Act. 
There is one form of advertising vulgarity 
which is particularly common in Kent. 
It is greatly to be regretted that the 
Southern Railway allows so many of its 
bridges to be spoiled by glaring adver¬ 
tisements, and another deplorable habit 
growing up is that of painting the whole 
sides of houses along main roads. 

It seems to be thought that whoever 
has a wretched hut or a small cottage 
in a fine position is entitled, for a con¬ 
sideration of a few shillings a year, to 
interfere with the natural beauty of a 
landscape. White letters six or eight 
feet long are painted on roofs, and 
nothing seems to be outside'the grasp 
of these commercialisers and destroyers 
of the countryside. 

It is more than time that somebody in 
Kent started a crusade to bring these 
horrors to an end. The beauty of Eng¬ 
land is worth more than the pockets of 
all its advertisers. 


SOMETHING TO. LIVE 
UP TO 

Most Criticised and Most 
. Civilised Nation 

The proprietor of a famous French 
newspaper made a memorable speech 
the other day. , 

M. Bunau-Varilla, who owns Le Matin, 
was the,guest of honour at a luncheon 
given in London, and- Lord Desborough, 
who presided, spoke of the paper’s 
great power to influence Frcncli opinion. 
Sometimes, he said, it criticised Britain 
not very indulgently, but he added that 
criticism was valuable, and English 
people did not resent it. 

In his reply M. Bunau-Varilla said 
that, in spite of criticising, he loves 
England. England had been the most 
criticised country in the world, but she 
was also the most civilised. ' The role 
of a great country like England was 
to take the smaller countries under her 
wing and to lead them to civilisation. 

It is a great and generous tribute. 
Let us see that we do nothing unworthy 
of the most criticised and most civilised 
nation in the world. 


THE SLAVE’S FLIGHT TO 
FREEDOM 

Abyssinia is taking a painfully long 
time to fulfil her promise to abolish 
slavery within her borders. 

She says she is being as quick as she 
can, but some of her subjects are being 
quicker. It has become known among 
the slaves that they only have to set 
foot on British soil to be free, so more 
and more of them are managing to slip 
across the frontier into the Sudan. 

The migration has become so great 
that the Sudan Government has had 
to make special arrangements for the 
refugees. It has formed them into 
colonies and provided them with work. 
Only if they are found to be criminals 
fleeing from justice are they sent back. 


JACKALS IN THE 
MOUNTAINS 

Rounding Them Up 

A NEW FIGHTING DAY 
FOR OLD WARRIORS 

There is nothing very estimable about 
the jackal. He would rather run away 
than fight. He howls. He is a mur¬ 
derer of sheep.. But according to the 
latest news from the Cape neither a De 
Wet nor a Delarey could teach him 
much in slipping through the traps laid 
for him” by his enemies. 

In the Maquassi Mountains near Wol- 
maransstad, Transvaal, lived a band 
of 200 of these mischievous brigands. 
From time to time they would swoop 
down from the hills on the farms, and 
when the raid was over the Boer 
farmers would have to lament the loss 
of some of their finest sheep. 

A Wise Old Dog 

. At last military operations were 
undertaken against the border raiders. 
From 1800 square miles farmers came 
in to join the new commando. One 
company of 20 greybeards had fought 
in the Boer War against Roberts and 
Kitchener. A veteran brought with 
him- his old dog-Piet, who had been a 
pup when Uncle Paul Kruger sat on 
his stoep in Pretoria. A wise old dog 
was this, if not so old in years as he 
pretended to be. 

The farmers spread themselves along 
a line to keep the jackals from breaking 
through, and then an expeditionary 
force of mounted infantry, tried to 
round up the main" body of the jackals 
with dynamite,, shotguns, and paraffin. 

There was even an aeroplane with the 
Boer army of farmers, though it was 
employed only to take photographs. 

In the circumstances it is creditable 
to the jackals that any were left to tell 
the tale. But a number got through 
the line and returned to the mountains. 
Their power is not yet broken, though 
many of the Maquassi jackalsiwill kill 
no more sheep. 

LIFTING UP A BRIDGE 
A Great Feat in Rhodesia 

A good friend in a remote part of 
Northern Rhodesia, who saw our ac¬ 
count of the work to be done on a rail¬ 
way bridge over the Kafue River, tells 
us that the work was successfully ac¬ 
complished, and sends us two photo¬ 
graphs showing the present appearance 
of the bridge. (See back page.) 

The bridge is 1400 feet long, and 
during the rainy season the floods 
washed over it. They brought down 
with them floating islands accumulated 
in the eddies above, and it was as much 
as an army of workmen could do to 
break them up before they were flung 
against the bridge. 

So. with the help of a series of hy¬ 
draulic jacks, the bridge was lifted 
bodily'five feet and the piers built up 
under it with concrete blocks. Now, as 
one o'f the photographs shows, the 
bridge stands high above the highest 
level the river can reach. 

Our correspondent tells us that the 
pontoon on the left of the same photo¬ 
graph is used to carry motor-cars across 
the river by means of a wire rope. A 
short time ago the rope broke in a 
strong wind, the pontoon was driven 
under the bridge, and a valuable motor¬ 
car went to the bottom of the river. 
Happily it was recovered. 


A MILE OF PAPER IN THREE 
MINUTES 

'A mile of newspaper will be made 
every three minutes by the greatest 
paper-making machine in the world, 
now being made for the Great Lakes 
Paper Company, Ontario. This giant 
machine, weighing two thousand tons, 
will make paper 25 feet wide. 


February 25, 192b 


OLD JOHN HUNTER 

FATHER OF THE 
HOSPITAL 

Why His Name Has Lived on 
for 200 Years 

A GOOD MAN’S FAME 

In the dark days of 200 years ago John 
Hunter the surgeon was born, and 
the word went forth: ’ Let there be 
light!—as it always does when a truly 
great man comes into the world; ■ 

. They were dark days in many ways. 
The year'before John Hunter was born ' 
in the little town of Long Calderwodd, ■ 
near Glasgow, on February 13, 1728, a 
poor woman had been sentenced to 
death for witchcraft. Respected and' 
well-to-do merchants were making for-' 
tunes out of the slave trade. People 
(even young people, scarcely more than . 
boys and girls) could be sent to the 
scaffold for stealing a shilling. Outside 
the towns not many could read or write. ’ 

As for medicine and surgery, which . 
John Hunter was to illumine with such ! 
a flame of genius that till this day ■' 
doctors and surgeons follow the road Ire , 
lit up, it was sunk in the darkness of 
legend and custom and tradition. . . 

Eager for Knowledge 

But if reading and writing were rare.' 
they flourished in such industrious 
Scottish families as that in which John 
was the youngest of ten, hard-working, ’ 
industrious, eager for knowledge. There 
was a brother, for example, the eldest, 
who had been sent to Glasgow Univ.er- ■ 
sity, a poor student, but so determined 
to get on that he went to Edinburgh, and . 
then to London to become a physician. 

That was when he was 22 and John 
was a boy of 12. There was no ocher 
boy at home then and his mother spoiled 
him. He did nothing in particular. But 
at last the call came for John. Such fine 
reports came from London of the 
splendid way in which William Hunter 
was getting on there (lecturing to 
students in anatomy in Covent Garden, 
house-surgeon-in-chief to Middlesex 
Hospital, gathering in fees from private 
patients) that Mrs. Hunter determined 
that J ohn ought to join him. 

Standing Alone 

John went, and for eleven years he 
worked with William, studying surgery 
at St. Bartholomew’s and Chelsea, and 
afterwards at St. George’s Hospital. 

He had the scientific man’s passion 
for finding the causes of things. The 
greater success of his brother William, 
who grew in ,wealth and practice as a 
fashionable physician, never moved 
John from his appointed path. He gave 
up his post as assistant to William to 
become a naval surgeon. 

When, three years later, he came back 
with nothing but his half-pay to live 
on, he could only find employment as a 
dentist. That was about 1764. 

He determined to stand alone, and set 
up his own school of anatomy. William’s 
great school overshadowed his, and 
pupils were so few that the story goes 
that he once had a skeleton brought 
into the lecture-room so that he might 
begin his. address with " Gentlemen! ” 

A Famous Pupil 

But now the. tide was with him. In 
a few years he had become famous : a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, Staff 
Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. 
Pupils flocked to him, including Edward 
Jenner, who was to U ec °me famous as 
the introducer of vaccination. 

We cannot tell here the enormous 
legacy of inquiry and exact investiga¬ 
tion which John Hunter left to science. 
It must suffice to say that modern 
surgery regards him still as its father; and 
that though none of the children of his 
body long survived to carry on his 
name, the children of his thought and 
mind lived again in his pupils who 
followed him in the next generation, and 
carried into the London hospitals the 
tradition which still animates them. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



CANADA'S MOTOR CARS 
Canada is now making more 
motor-cars than she needs for 
the use of her own people, 
though they required about 
180,000 cars last year. 





ESKIMOS STILL F1SH1NC 
There is always open, .vater off 
long stretches of the Greenland 
coast, and during February the 
Eskimos in their kayaks fish 
for halibut with lines. 


A BIG SIBERIAN INDUSTRY 
Cotton-growing is making great 
progress in South-West Siberia, 
where 40,000 tons of cotton¬ 
seed oil are now being yielded 
by the oil presses annually. 

VJO* 


EUROPE’S CAMELS 
Wild camels descended 
from a herd brought from 
Africa nearly 100 years 
ago are being rounded up 
in the Guadalquivir 
marshes to allow cotton 
to be grown there. 


ATLANTIC 


SNOWY ALGERIA 
Algeria lately experi¬ 
enced an extraordinarily 
severe snowstorm, roads 
in the region between 
Algiers and Oran being 
blocked in places by 
drifts five feet deep. 


PROSPEROUS URUGUAY 
It is expected that the wool 
clip in the prosperous Repub¬ 
lic of Uruguay, which has 
large flocks of sheep, will be 
still greater than last season's 
| total of 60,000 tons. 



WAR ON JACKALS 
Five hundred mounted farmers 
near Wolmaransstad, Transvaal, 
have carried out a drive against 
jackal packs that have been 
coming down from the hills to 
attack sheep. 


DAMMING A GREAT RIVER 
New South Wales is to open 
up a million acres of fertile 
land for settlers by building 
a great irrigation dam on the 
Lachlan River at Wyangala. 


12 CHILDREN AND TWO 
SHILLINGS A DAY 
A Remarkable Record 

The keeping of a diamond jubilee 
at Walsham - le - Willow, Suffolk, has 
brought into the light an interesting 
family record. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Kerridge, 
of the High Hall Farm, celebrated their 
sixtieth wedding day they had seventeen 
living children. Their youngest son was 
killed in France, where three sons and a 
grandson had been serving at one time. 

The family consists of seven sons and 
seven daughters-in-law, nine daughters 
and nine sons-in-law, one widow, fifty-pne 
grandchildren, and three great-grand¬ 
children. One of the sons is farming in 
Australia, two sons and one daughter 
are in 'the United States, and one 
daughter is in Canada. 

Yet 'Mr. Kerridge, with this fine 
family record, tells us how, when he was 
39, he had twelve children under i6 
and was earning two shillings a day. 
He began farming on his own account 
by hiring ten acres with borrowed money. 

He is now 82. Once, at 80, he carried 
eighteen stone of wheat on his shoulders. 

He and his wife certainly have a 
wonderful record of healthful rearing of 
a family, widely dispersed in honourable 
toil. Few town families can rival it. 


THE SECOND GRACE DARLING 

An old lady known as the second Grace 
Darling (Mrs. Margaret Armstrong, 
aged 76) has died at Cresswell, in 
Northumberland. For fifty years she 
was a member of the .Cresswell Lifeboat 
crew, and was with it in many storms. 

In one great storm Mrs. Armstrong 
had the terrible experience of witness¬ 
ing the fate of a fishing fleet over¬ 
whelmed close to the shore, her father 
being drowned in one of the boats. She 
had often been called the finest member of 
the lifeboat service, . and she was the 
first woman to receive a reward from 
Lifeboat Institution for saving life. 


THE LITTLE BEGINNING 
OF A GREAT THING 
Television in the Home 

The efforts of the General Electric 
Company and the American Telephone 
Company to produce a simple system 
of television have led to the making of 
a little receiver which can really be 
installed in the home. 

A test was, in fact, carried out a few 
days ago when television receivers were 
placed in the homes of several of the 
engineers of one company, and on a 
little screen three inches square the image 
of a man was transmitted, together with 
a reproduction of his speech. A man 
smoking a cigar three miles away was 
clearly seen on the little screen, and the 
smoke of the cigar was distinctly visible. 

Another image transmitted was that 
of a girl playing the mandoline, the music 
of which was heard on the loud-speaker. 

No boastful claims are made for this 
new system, but there is no doubt 
that a great advance has been made on 
anything that has been done hitherto, 
and that the broadcasting of things 
actually happening will before long be 
attempted with apparatus which it will 
be in the power of many of us to buy. 


KING OF TAV0LARA 

The King is dead : Long live the 
King ! The old King of Tavolara, 
Charles the First, 84 years old, lias 
passed away, and his son Paul the 
Second reigns in his stead. 

Tavolara is a tiny island of a few 
square miles off the north-east coast of 
Sardinia, and has about a hundred 
inhabitants, mostly fishermen and shep¬ 
herds. Three generations ago King 
Charles Albert of Sardinia, whose line 
now reigns in Italy, landed on Tavolara 
and was hospitably received by Joseph 
Bartoleoni, head of the only family 
on the island. 

Thereupon the king laughingly named 
him . and his descendants kings of 
Tavolara for ever. 


DYEING DOWN 
An Australian Achievement 

A wonderful new process has been 
discovered for improving the dyeing 
industry. 

It has been nicknamed dyeing down 
because it enables a dyer to do what he 
has never been able to do before without 
interfering with the fabric ; that is, to 
dye dark colours light, and dye one 
strong qplour another strong colour 
without making an ugly mixture of both. 

Of course the way it is done is a secret. 
It is the invention of Mr. G. F. Lloyd, 
of Melbourne, Australia, and he is said 
to have obtained already in Australia 
all the capital needed for launching the 
new process throughout the world. 


FIVE GENERATIONS IN A FAMILY 

It must be unusual for five genera¬ 
tions of the same family to be living at 
the same time, though four generations 
are frequent. Here is an instance of five 
simultaneous lives in one succession. 

Mrs. Boughton (grannie), of Catford, 
is 87. 

Her daughter, Mrs. Pullar, of Lewisham, 
is 66. 

Mrs. Morris (daughter of Mrs. Pidlar 
and granddaughter of Mrs. Boughton), 
living at Enfield, is 44. 

Mrs. Fox (daughter of Mrs. Morris and 
great-granddaughter of Mrs. Boughton), 
living at Enfield, is 24. 

Mrs. Fox has a daughter, little Pamela, 
•now in her second month, and great- 
great-granddaughter of Mrs. Boughton. 

It is not often that more than five 
generations are living at the same time, 
but with the prolongation of life into 
greater age and improved, health at all 
periods it becomes possible. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 


Arcturus.Ark-tu-rus 

Auriga. Aw-ry-gah 

Scythia.Sith-e-ah 

Sluis.. . . . Slois 


LIBERTY OR DEATH! 
Patrick Henry’s Speech 

Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to 
be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery ? Forbid ii. Almighty God! I 
know not what course others may take, but 
as for me. Give me liberty or give me death ! 

So cried Patrick Henry in the Revolu¬ 
tionary Convention of Virginia in the 
year before America’s Declaration of 
Independence. 

A brave son of America, Colonel 
Lindbergh, the man who flew the 
Atlantic, has been paying visits' by air 
around the Caribbean Sea, and a special 
session to welcome him was held by the 
Legislature of Porto Rico, America’s 
dependency. There the Speaker read 
out to him this message to the American 
people, greatly to the astonishment and 
bewilderment of the young airman : 

To your country and to your people you 
will convey a message from Porto Rico not 
far different from the cry of Patrick 
Henry : Liberty or Death. It is the same 
in substance, but with a difference im¬ 
posed by the change of times and con¬ 
ditions. The message of Porto Rico to 
your people is : Grant us the freedom that 
you enjoy, for which you struggled, which 
you worship, which wc deserve and you 
have promised us. We ask the right to a 
place in the sun for this land of ours, 
brightened by the stars of your glorious flag. 

Poor Lindbergh, not knowing what 
to say to this, could only tell them that 
such things were out of his province, 
but that he would take the message to 
Washington. 

Porto Rico was ceded to America by 
Spain after the war which liberated 
Cuba from the Spanish yoke. Ten years 
ago the Porto Ricans were granted 
American citizenship and an elected 
Legislature, subject to a Governor ap¬ 
pointed by. the American President. 
What' they think of this arrangement 
their moving message shows. 
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The Mental Slum 

HThe fireside nights are still in 
full swing and we are among 
our books, those of us, at any 
rate, who can let 2 L O have 
a little rest. We hope the day 
will never come when wireless 
will drive us from our books. 
Without books we are nothing. 

And yet there are books and 
books, and we must choose care¬ 
fully which we will read. 

Just as housing slums will 
poison, weaken, and ruin the 
bodies of men and women till 
they become a degenerate race 
so there is a kind of reading 
which puts the minds of those 
who indulge in it into a slum at¬ 
mosphere, with poisonous and 
weakening effects on intellect and 
on character. 

But just as life in the fresh air, 
with plenty of space around and 
no filth near, will build up a 
strong and vigorous body so the 
reading of books and newspapers 
that afe inspiring, manly,'honest, 
true, and clean will purify and 
elevate the manhood of the world. 

There is only one good rule 
for dealing with the slums of the 
mind, and that is to keep away 
from them. The very slightest 
whiff of them should be a warn¬ 
ing. Nothing but danger can be 
found in what is foul. The stories 
of crime and passion and sin 
that so allure and excite the slum 
mind are all foul. They minister 
to the lower side of man’s nature, 
which links him with the beast. 
They can have no good effect on 
the loftier side of his nature, 
which links him with the Divine 
and brings him, as the ages go 
by, into closer likeness to an 
image of God. 

Often the ordinary newspaper 
reeks with foulness. All that 
is worst in the world is flaunted 
in vulgar advertisement. There 
is no greater plague in the modern 
world. Evil in all its shapes is 
paraded as if it were half heroic, 
instead of being utterly bad. 
The purification of its newspapers 
is the world’s supremest need. 
Some of them wallow and grow 
rich in filth, and in doing so 
produce the slum mind in their 
readers. The.only way for decent 
people is to avoid it as they 
would avoid the plague. 

In choosing books there is not 
the slightest reason why anyone 
should go near the slums. Why 
should we sit by a cesspool when 
we have the great fields of 
England around us ? All the best 
literature is wholesome. Much of 
it is inspiring. It enshrines man’s 
greatest thoughts. It tells of his 
noblest achievements. It depicts 
the most splendid characters 
that have adorned the race. It 
thrills with the aspirations that 
have been regenerating the world. 
Why leave this garden with its 
sweet flowers for the husks the 
swine prefer to eat ? 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetvvay House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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The Ways of the Mighty 

Quriouslv entertaining are some of 

» the news items. 

We read of a coloured music-hall 
performer who has come to Europe 
and appeared at two o’clock on Sunday 
morning in a Paris cabaret, slept a 
little and then left Paris in an aero¬ 
plane, appeared on Sunday evening 
on a London stage, was back in Paris 
on- Monday, and reached Vienna on 
Wednesday. 

It baffles us to think what the world 
would do without these mighty people. 

© 

It is a Kind World 

We pass on these two stories, knowing that 
both are true. 

y^FTER a flag day in a certain town, 
when the collectors were count¬ 
ing up the money they had collected 
for charity, one of them said : 

Something happened to me today 
that touched me to the heart. A poor 
woman selling matches gave me a penny. 

Another woman said something 
wonderful had happened to her too. 
She was outside a big shop, at a corner. 
Her feet were like ice, and her face 
must have been grey with cold. All 
at once a stranger came up, a woman, 
and said : “ You look very cold ! I 
have just bought this little cardigan 
for you. Please wear it!. You need 
not mind; it was very cheap.” Almost 
before she could say a word the 
stranger had slipped away. 

“ After all,” said the first woman, 
“ life can be very beautiful. All the 
ugliness and silliness and wrong is 
perhaps on the surface, like my match- 
seller’s dirty old shawl.” 

Perhaps it is so; certainwe^are that 
underneath is a wonderful kindness. 

© 

On the Side of the Hunters 

pox-HUNTERS may take heart. They 
have long told the world that 
the fox loves the hunt. 

Cannibals take the same line as the 
fox-hunters. Dr. Malinowski, who is 
Professor of Anthropology in _ the 
University of London, has spent a 
good" deal of his time with these 
sportsmanlike inhabitants of the New 
Guinea Islands, and was curious 
enough to inquire of some of them 
how the victim at a cannibal feast 
regarded the proceedings. 

The professor was told he was 
quite mistaken in supposing that the 
victim was perturbed on these occa¬ 
sions. On the contrary, he regarded 
himself as the most important and 
highly-honoured guest at the banquet. 
The mere thought that he was about 
to pass into the insides of his fellow- 
celebrants filled him with sentiment. 
The enjoyment was mutual. That is 
just what the fox-hunter says. 

But before we are convinced we 
should like to hear all parties. It is 
only the fox-hunters and the feasters 
we have heard so far. 


Trotsky on the March 

very clever cartoon of Trotsky 
going into exile has appeared in 
Munich; one of the peasants is saying: 

You see, brother, it was all a pack of 
lies. Now we know for sure that our 
little father the Tsar still lives ! 

© 

Tip-Cat 

'J’here is a complaint that Govern¬ 
ment departments take no interest 
in industry. Perhaps they. haven*t any. 
□ 

The Czecho-Slovakian town of Neu- 
schmechs is also called Starysmok- 
ovee Hightatra. We are glad to know. 
0 

gOMEBODY lias invented a loud¬ 
speaker to reach 20 miles. Will 
somebody tell us of an island 21 miles 
from anywhere ? 

0 

Saxophones and jazz are said to be 
helping the nations to understand 
each other. 
People always 
shake hands 
after a friendly 
row. 

0 

Bad news for 
cYoakers: 
Better trade is 
• coming. 

□ 

We shall soon 
be able to 
get to Chicago 
in 48 hours. But 
how long will it 
take to get away 
from it ? 

0 

. Y°u get from 
music, we 
are told, just as much as you put into 
it. Is that why so many opera people 
go bankrupt ? 


Peter Puck Wants 
to Know 



If the C.N. print! 
makes a good in 
pression 


0 

Another blow at home industries: 

there are to be no Drink adver¬ 
tisements 011 Glasgow trams. 

0 

You cannot choose your ancestors, but 
that is fair. They might not have 
chosen you. 

0 

M EN , us a rule, hate to be dressed up. 

Especially when they have no¬ 
where to go, 

0 


Diaries are considered of more value 
fo mankind than almost any other 
literature. Is that why everybody who 
owns one keeps it ? 

© 


The Attractions of Monte Carlo 


W E have been reading a very 
glowing advertisement of Monte 
Carlo and all its attractions. There is 
only one tiling we miss. ■ 

No mention is made of the fact that 
people who cannot shoot straight can have 
a pigeon kept in a dark box and let 
out into the dazzling sunshine so that 
they can break its wing and send it 
limping about the green while they pat 
themselves on the back and say what 
good fellows they are. 

® 

The greatest sign of domestic hap¬ 
piness is the love of the home. ' 

De Montlosier 


Little Boy Thames 

I ong, long ago, when hills were 
A -' young 

And River Thames was still a lad, 
Our London was a village street; 
Ten reed-thatched huts was all it 
had, 

And London folk were daubed 
with paint 

And got their food with spear 
and bow, 

And served strange gods, strange 
laws; but still 

They loved the Thames long 
years ago. 

When River Thames was grow- 
• up 

Then London was a fair-sized 
town, 

With moat and towers and ram¬ 
parts grim 

And sentries marching up and 
down. 

Then London men wore suits of 
mail 

And cloaks of velvet clasped with 
gems ; 

They used their daggers far too 
much, 

But still they loved our River 
Thames. 

/\nd now the Thames is old and 
grey 

And London is a city vast, 

With streets and streets of sooty 
brick 

Where forests nodded in the past; 
But London hearts have never 
changed, 

Though none in woad or steel 
goes clad; 

We love him like the men who 
lived 

When River Thames was still a 

lad. J. B. 

© 

Could It Be Done? 

When I visit Sussex I wish it were 
not so popular. I find new 
bungalows in my favourite haunts, 
and I have to step in the ditch while 
the. charabancs pass. 

Perhaps it would be better if we 
did not talk so much about the place, 
I remember in the old days Sussex 
was cut off from the rest of England 
by vast and impenetrable forests full 
of bears. There is much talk about 
forestry in England. Could we not 
revive the old forest of Anderida and 
restock it with bears ? 

Miss Sheila K aye-Smith 
© 

A Prayer To Be Kind 

Dear Jesus, help me to be always 
kind to those in my own home, kind 
to those who are weak and suffering, 
kind to those who are cold and tired, 
kind to man and beast, for Thy sake. 
Amen. From the crib in the Children’s 
Cbrner of Chester Cathedral 
© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Dirmingham is buying 160 acres of 
u playing-fields. 

The League of Nations is finding 
homes in Bolivia for refugee 
families of Europe. 
poR the fifth year in succession there 
have been no prisoners at Rut¬ 
land Assizes. 
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MUSSOLINI SHOWS 
THE WAY 

HOW TO GET RID OF 
A SLUM 

The Delight of the People Who 
Saw Their Village Perish 

BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PLEASE COPY 

A village in flames and the inhabit¬ 
ants looking on without lifting a finger, 
even cheering and waving their hats with 
joy—must not that have been a curious 
and unusual spectacle ? 

So curious it would seem as to make 
one think it must all be a dream, yet it 
is true, and it is one of the great things 
that Mussolini has done. 

The little Italian village of Zagarolo, 
situated on the edge of an immense 
swamp, had been from time immemorial 
a veritable death-trap. Malaria raged 
in it year in and year out, so that the 
death-rate was higher than anywhere else 
in the land, while the living were only 
kept alive with the aid of quinine. 

Draining a Swamp 

The attention of Mussolini was called 
to the matter and, to his credit be it 
said, he took up the question with the 
energy characteristic of him, and a 
determination rarely found in the 
politicians of other countries, and all 
too rare in England. 

Mussolini, whose methods of govern¬ 
ment are not ours, but who, it must be 
admitted, wages a merciless war on 
many of the physical and moral ills he 
sees besetting his country, decided that 
this state of affairs must'not go on, and 
turned an army of experts loose upon 
the district. 

First the swamp was drained, and 
nearly two thousand acres of land were 
reclaimed for agriculture. Then a brand 
new village was built, with church, 
school, post office, and trim little model 
cottages all complete. Hygienically 
built, these cottages are furnished with 
every modern convenience—bath-rooms, 
electric light, and even telephones are 
installed in each cottage, and there are 
stables and little gardens wherever they 
are wanted. 

Deserted Village Burned 

Having done their work, the experts 
retired and left the field to Black 
Shirts, who arrived with a drove of 
motor-drays and transferred all the 
inhabitants of Zagarolo, men, women, 
and children, bag and baggage, to their 
new homes. Then they returned "to the 
deserted village and did a dramatic 
thing. They threw oil-soaked rags in 
the midst of the dirty, tumbledown 
hovels, and set fire to them. 

The flames leaped up and spread, 
devouring all within their reach, and the 
villagers, wild with joy, came pouring 
forth from their new homes to witness 
the conflagration. Their old homes were 
burning before their eyes, but what cared 
they for that, seeing that misery, filth, 
and disease were burning with them ? 

A Clean Sweep 

In one clean sweep all these things 
were to be wiped off the face of the earth, 
their earth. And if, here and there, some 
woman’s eyes filled with tears as she 
remembered the good little room in 
which all the happiest hours of her life 
had been spent, she wiped the tears away 
quickly, lest she should spoil the joy of 
the rest. She knew that health and clean¬ 
liness and progress were treasures worth 
having, and she did not grudge the 
sacrifice of her memories to buy them 
for her children. 

The C.N. congratulates Mussolini 
on setting all countries an example of 
how to get rid of their slums. Here we 
are doing it slowly, after fifty years of 
talking; Mussolini has found a way of 
doing it quickly, like a statesman. 


The Childrens Newspaper 

Three Men in the Sahara 


A camel ride of 1500 miles in the 
Sahara is no picnic, but three young 
Englishmen who have experienced it 
seem well pleased with the venture. 

They are Francis and Peter Rodd and 
Augustus Courtauld, and they took ten 
months over it. Among their equipment 
was a powerful portable wireless set 
with a frame aerial with which they 
picked up time signals. This enabled 
them to fix the latitude and longitude 
of the mountains and valleys they 
crossed, and they found that nearly all 
of these were wrongly marked in the 
existing maps by several miles. The 
Royal Geographical Society is to have 
the corrected maps. . j 


Neither the desert nor its inhabitants 
seem quite to have lived down to the 
bad name they are usually given. In 
the Sahara are vast stretches of sand, 
but also rocky mountains and verdant 
valleys which yielded excellent fodder 
for their camels. The redoubtable 
Tuareg tribesmen, too, proved them¬ 
selves very friendly and gentlemanly 
fellows, with only one wife apiece, whom 
they treated as well as an Englishman 
treats his. 

Among the Tuaregs the veil is worn 
by the men instead of by the women ! 
Chickens (small chough for the meal of 
; a single man) could be had for threc- 
I pence, and eggs were a penny a dozen. 


THE SAILOR’S DANGER-SIGNAL 



When storms are ragirfg in the North Sea and the English Channel sailors leaving the 
Thames are warned by a cone which is hoisted on a mast at Cherry Garden Pier, as shown 
here. This old system of signalling has lost some of its importance now that navigators 
can get weather reports by wireless. 


A City in the Making 


A little misunderstanding has arisen 
among the occupants of the Parlia¬ 
ment House in Australia’s new capital, 
Canberra. 

A magpie built its nest there and 
seemed to regard the place as its private 
property, for it attacked several mem¬ 
bers of Parliament and others attempting 
to share its occupation, pecking them so 
severely that they had to be taken to 
hospital. So the police were called in 
to settle the dispute. 

Now it happens that Canberra is 
built on a sort of island of what is called 
Federal territory in the midst of the 
State of New South Wales, and none of 
the New South Wales police had 
authority to intervene. But when a 
new Federal police force of ten men 
was established the matter was promptly 
put in their hands. Unfortunately it 
was discovered that they had no author¬ 
ity to carry firearms, still less to dis¬ 
charge them, so the magpie had to be 
let alone l 


That is only one of the many diffi¬ 
culties of life in Canberra at the present 
stage of its development. A city 
planned for hundreds of thousands has 
as yet a population of little more than 
.^ooo scattered over its wide area. 
Drains, water supply, electric light, and 
power mains- have been laid down, 
and some main roads have been built. 

There is a luxurious Parliament House, 
with fine administrative buildings, and 
pretty houses dotted about the future 
suburbs. Some main roads have been 
built, and the rest is—mud. Not long 
ago three inches of rain fell in four days, 
and unfinished roads and footpaths 
became a quagmire. Omnibuses and 
motor-cars were bogged, and Ministers 
of State had to wade to their offices 
ankle deep in mud. 

Ultimately each suburb will have its 
own shopping centre, but at present 
there is only one, and many people have 
to walk five miles to reach it, for the 
present omnibus service is inadequate. 


_7 

ONE MORE PLACE 
OF PILGRIMAGE 

THE HERO IN THE 
RUINED WALLS 

From Westminster Abbey to the 
Abbey Where Scott Sleeps 

HAIG OF BEMERSYDE 

Under tlic wide and starry sky lies 
the body of Haig of Bemersyde, and 
Dryburgh Abbey, where he is buried, is 
consecrated anew for the British peojile. 

It is another spot made sacred. It 
is another graveside for pilgrimage. 

To Westminster Abbey, the high place 
of fame of the nation and the race, 
the coffin of Field-Marshal Earl Haig 
was carried with princes’ as mourners 
and the greatest soldiers of Europe as 
pall-bearers. Thus for many generations 
have those who have lived and died in 
Britain’s service been honoured. 

Plain Country Folk 

But the funeral at Dryburgh Abbey 
was different. A farm-cart carried the 
coffin from the station of St. Boswells 
to the ruined Abbey in the curve of- 
the river which sweeps round it broad" 
and deep, its waters murmuring an 
eternal requiem. Behind it was another 
farm-cart, not piled with such 'wreaths 
as would have been London’s tribute, 
but with just a few from those to whom 
the dead man was near as well as dear. 

The pall-bearcrs were plain country 
folk. Some of them had been employed 
by the Master of Bemersyde who was 
now coming to rest among them and 
his kindred. The mourners who followed 
the winding way to the Abbey or 
lined tlic road were also country people 
for whom the Haigs of Bemersyde were 
honoured gentlefolk, good friends, good 
neighbours. The five miles from St. 
Boswells to the Abbey lay in the heart 
of Roxburghshire, and in sight of the 
silvery Tweed. 

The Brow of the Hill 

When the river was crossed the 
homely cortege mounted to the Abbey. 
Within its walls, as all Scotland knows. 
Sir Walter Scott was buried nearly a 
hundred years ago, and, as the story 
goes, when the coach bearing the coffin 
reached the brow r of the hill by Bemer¬ 
syde the horses halted, as had been 
their wont many times before, because' 
it was here that Sir Walter used to . 
draw rein that he might gaze over the 
well-loved view. It was at Dryburgh 
Abbey that, like Earl Haig-so long after, 
lie wished to be -buried. Both have 
had their wish. The Abbey is trebly 
consecrated by its fulfilment. 

The Abbey, which another Scotsman, 
Lord Glcnconner, has preserved for 
the nation by gift for ever, has been 
very carefully kept. Tlic years have 
taken none of its beauty. They have 
enhanced the serenity of its solitude. 

Ivy and Poppies 

The grave had been dug in St. 
Mary’s Aisle of the north transept. 
Many’ Haigs and many Erskiues had 
been laid there aforetime, so that truly 
one may say of our great soldier that 
he rests in the house of his fathers. 

The graveside was piled with green 
ivy and scarlet poppies. On the green 
turf, open to the lowering skies, the 
snowdrops were strewn; the yew trees 
guarding the ancient spot were the 
sentinels of mourning. 

To this simple yet glorious burial- 
place Haig of Bemersyde was borne 
amid sorrowing people with hearts as 
simple as his own. To the Abbey he ' 
had gone as an honoured guest. This 
was a homecoming. Grief was there, 
but in the hearts of those who grieved 
was the thought that is of undying 
solace to all his people—the thought that 
he lies where he longed to be, his work 
accomplished and the long day done. 
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SEA FOOD ON 
THE HILLS 

NEWS FOR SHEEP 

How They Thrive on a Dose 
of Cod Liver Oil 

EWES IN THE SNOW 

Had the great snowfall which buried 
a large part of England for the first days 
of this year extended with equal violence 
to the North we should be expecting 
new stories of records of endurance 
among the Scottish black-faced sheep, 
instead of that we have had some very 
interesting news about cod liver oil 
treatment for Scottish sheep. 

Many hill pastures in Scotland yield 
herbage deficient in valuable mineral 
salts, so the sheep have to be brought 
down to distant valleys and “ boarded 
out ” at a cost of about £i a head for 
the winter. ‘Prolonged tests have there¬ 
fore been made with sheep sent "to the 
beautiful Isle of Arran with a view to 
discovering substitutes for the missing 
property in the natural diet. 

A Race Apait 

Sheep which received what would be 
considered their natural food increased in 
weight by 44 per cent during the six 
months of the trial, but sheep to whose 
diet cod liver oil had been added gained 
67 per cent in weight. 

This result, we are told, will have the 
effect of enabling farmers to keep their 
sheep at home. Being given cod liver 
oil with their rations, they will gain 
extra growth at less than half the old 
cost of transport and winter feeding. 

But Nature will probably have some¬ 
thing to say in this matter. She sends 
snow upon the Highland hills which 
not only buries food, but buries sheep 
left there to seek it. Only the black¬ 
faces could endure the Scottish winter ; 
they seem a race apart. They have 
come down south of the Tweed, and are 
the favourite sheep of farmers whose 
stock must be able to endure occasional 
Arctic conditions.- 

Fed on Her Own Wool 

Particulars have recently been re¬ 
called of a black-faced ewe belonging 
to Mr. INI. E. Maling, of Twizell House, 
near Belford, Northumberland, which 
was buried in the great snowstorm of 
January, 1917, and was not discovered 
for 48 days. To say that during that 
time she had nothing to eat would not 
be true, for she ate every bit of her wool 
save a ruff round the neck which she 
could not reach. ■ 

When at last she was rescued she had to 
be wrapped in rugs, carried home, and 
fed with a spoon. But her constitution 
was undamaged, for she recovered, lived 
several years, and. became the mother 
of excellent lambs. Yet. hers was not 
a record feat of resistance to the chal¬ 
lenge of starvation, for Mr. J. Bainbridge, 
of Westgate, Durham, recovered a 
black-face which lay buried for 54 days 
after the same snowstorm. 

It is climate, and not cod liver oil, 
which rules the destiny of sheep in an 
environment such as that; but the 
food value of fish in general has long 
been a recognised fact, E. A. B. 

MOVING A FAMOUS 
TOWER 

Where Mary Queen of Scots 
Stayed 

An old roundel tower, all that is left of 
the historic Seton Palace, 12 miles from 
Edinburgh, is to be moved to a safer place. 

The tower juts out into the roadway 
in a dangerous place, and if it were not 
bodily removed it would have to be 
demolished, as the rest of the castle was 
at the end of the 18th century. 

Seton Palace was burned down by the 
English when Mary Queen of Scots was 
two years old ; but it was rebuilt, and 
it was here that she and Both well stayed 
aft r the murder of Darnley. 


THE CHILDREN'S 
THEATRE 

Mr. A. A. Milne’s Old 
Sailor 

By an American in London 

One of our American friends in London has 
discovered the Children's Theatre, and sends 
us these notes on one of the joiliest houses of 
entertainment in the Metropolis. 

The plays begin at 5.45 p.m., with a 
Saturday matinge at 2.30. 

To me there is nothing more exciting 
than discovering things, and the day 
when I discovered the Children’s Theatre 
in Endell Street was a red-letter day in 
my calendar. 

First I saw a building with a gay 
green door, and in front of it a queue of 
children ; then I noticed a ticket window 
low enough to receive the threepence 
offered by the smallest toddler. I 
bought a ticket, and the next two hours 
were full of music, colour, and charm. 

Think of the fun of seeing Mr. Belloc’s 
tale of Matilda done by professional 
actors of high standing ; for the 
children's programme is performed by 
no amateur groups, but by such artistes 
as Miss Agnes Lowson, Mr. Brember 
Wills, Miss Joan Luxton, and others, 
who have banded together to give the 
children of London the old ballads and 
fairy tales they love, as well as new ones 
of artistic merit. Little Man and Little 
Maid charmed both the eye and the ear ; 
so did London Bridge. 

The younger members of the audience 
joined Miss Cook in the singing of the 



The outside of the Children’s Theatre 



The inside, showing the stage 


ballads Mrs. Bond and The Little Nat 
Tree, as well as lustily chanting the 
choruses. The sea chanties particu¬ 
larly pleased the boys ; the ship rolled 
on rough waves and the ancient garb of 
the sailors was strange and picturesque. 
The Dutch Doll appealed to all the girls, 
and When Father Laid the Carpet on the 
Stairs was a joint favourite. 

I left the Children’s Theatre only to 
return to it again and again. From the 
attractive outside (to which the architect 
has given the soft colours of a Roman 
vase), throughout the interior, with its 
seats of varying heights to suit children 
of all sizes, to the actors themselves, this 
little theatre reflects its great purpose: to 
offer all the year round appropriate and 
artistic entertainment to the children of 
London. 

To you who have not found this 
charming place I reveal the discovery of 
a stranger within your gate, that you 
may share my pleasure. You are too 
late to share with me in the jolly 
pantomime Dick Whittington and Ilis 
Cat, but the new programme began in 
the middle of February with Mr. A. A. 
Milne’s Old Sailor and one-act plays such 
as The Redskins' Revenge, Mr. Belloc’s 
Cautionary Tales, Margaret Carter’s My 
King, and a varied programme of folk 
songs, sea chanties, and dumb farce. 


PEACE FOR THE 
PEDESTRIAN 

No Cars Allowed Here 

WALK WHERE YOU WILL 

The poet who sighed for a home 
in some vast wilderness lived before 
the motor-car came to haunt his paths 
of peace, but had he been born in the 
twentieth century he would have 
taken a passage to Radburn. 

Radbum is the new city of refuge 
which is to be built in New Jersey for 
the humble people who would rather 
walk than ride and have a distaste for 
being run over. Radburn is a Utopian 
garden city where men, women, and 
children will be able to saunter to 
church or school or shop without getting 
in the way of a motor-car. 

It is to be built like that. Its plans 
seem rather intricate, and the bouses 
are all to be built on one-way side- 
streets. They are one-way because 
they are ways for walkers only. 

Radburn, in fact, is deliberately 
stepping off the path of progress. At 
present it plans to house no more than 
25,000 Radbumians, and they may find 
life rather slow. But as one in every 
thousand of America's twenty million 
motor-cars claims one pedestrian every 
year the Radburn slow-coaches will 
have compensations. - 

WHERE A HERO FELL 
A Captain Cook Memorial 

A bronze tablet under water seems a 
queer idea, but there is a reason for it. 

When Captain Cook was killed by 
angry Hawaiian natives he had already 
entered the water to rejoin his boat, and 
he fell face downward in the shallows. 
It is here, in Kealakckua Bay, that the 
tablet is to be placed under water. It 
is two feet long and 18 inches wide, and 
bears The inscription : “ Near this spot 
Captain James Cook expired, February 14, 
1779.” 

Near by is the monument to Cook’s 
memory set up by the crew of the 
British warship Fan tome on ground 
given to Britain by a native princess, the 
only British land within the territories 
of the United States. 

On the other side of the bay a tablet 
is to be placed to mark the spot where 
William Wattman, a member ol the crew, 
was buried, Cook reading the service. 

. The unveiling of both tablets is to 
form part of the celebrations next 
August of the 150th anniversary of 
Cook’s discovery of the islands. It will 
be preceded by the dedication of a 
monument on Kauai Island, where 
Cook made his first landing, and will be 
followed by a public gathering at 
Honolulu, the capital of the islands. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

Part of one of the ruined wails of Kenil¬ 
worth Castle has been blown down in 
the recent gales. 

The Sun shone on 309 days at Rhyl 
last year, the town enjoying 1518 hours’ 
sunshine in all. There were no fogs. 

Never Again 

The new war memorial in Vienna has 
the inscription “ No More War.” 

The Pitboy's Sunbath 

Pitboys taking artificial sunbaths at 
Sherwood Colliery, near Mansfield, are 
becoming both heavier and healthier. 

Wimbledon's Qood Name 

Wimbledon has now joined the large 
number of towns that have refused 
permission for a greyhound racing track. 

Idle Farms in Yorkshire 

Thirty more farms have been left 
without tenants in East Yorkshire, 
making 3000 acres now unoccupied. 

Uncle Tim's Cabin 

Somebody has recalled that the 
Viceregal Lodge in Ireland, from which 
Mr. Tim Healy has just retired, was 
known while lie was there as Uncle 
Tim’s Cabin. 
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BIG BEN AND 
LITTLE BEN 

TWO FRIENDS OF 
BANBURY CROSS 

Why They Go About the 
Countryside Together 

A COLOSSAL FELLOW 

If we read in an American newspaper 
of an ox so tall that a big man could not 
look over its shoulders we should dis¬ 
believe it, for American newspapers are 
frequently inaccurate. But such an ox 
exists, and, moreover, it is English: 
Big Ben of Banbury, Banbury of the 
cakes and of the nursery rhyme. 

Big Ben is supposed to be the most 
colossal bullock ever shown. He is 6 feet 
7 inches high at the shoulders, and his 
weight is one ton seven hundredweights. 

Ben must have been dieting, or put¬ 
ting in heavy exercise on his home farm, 
for his weight has been up to 30 hundred¬ 
weights before now. Probably his health 
is none the worse for his more delicate 
waistline, and health is important, for 
Ben is a public character and a bene¬ 
factor of the human race. 

A Startling Example 

He strolled into a great show at Bir¬ 
mingham one day just to make the other 
cattle giants look small ; but his real 
mission is to travel about the country 
to be exhibited, not for competition, but 
to raise funds for hospitals and other 
deserving institutions. He is seven years 
old, and has as his constant companion 
a Tiny Tim of a bullock, Little Ben, also 
seven, but such a midget that a child 
might ride astride him. 

Big Ben is a freak in height and bulk, 
gentle as a pet lamb, a startling example 
of what Nature can do in promoting 
unusual growth when she tries. 

It would take but three Big Bens at 
their biggest to rival the mass of a good- 
sized elephant. A rhinoceros would 
barely weigh down two such bullocks, 
while a giraffe would need Little Ben in 
the same scale with himself to match the 
big bullock ; so would an eland, lord of 
the antelope tribe. 

Ben weighs as much as six llamas. 
South America’s biggest animal. The 
others against which we have been 
matching him are African animals. From 
that comparison a surprising fact will 
be perceived. South America has an 
exceptionally rich vegetation, yet does 
not produce giants ; Africa has not such 
a vegetation, but has enormous stretches 
of desert, and does produce giants. 


THE TWO WEAPONS 
A Tale of Max 

The recent visit of Burgomaster Max 
to London revived memories of his 
courage during the German invasion, 
and one of these incidents reminds us 
that his sense of humour matched his 
pluck at that time of crisis. 

When the Germans entered Brussels 
the general strode into the Town 
Hall, carrying his revolver. Tales of 
ruthless brutality had already reached 
the brave Burgomaster’s ears, and the 
revolver seemed to confirm them. But 
he remained calm. 

After a brief talk the German laid 
the revolver down on the writing- 
table, and the Belgian, not to be 
outdone, laid his weapon beside it. 
Taking a pen from behind his ear, he 
laid it carefully by the deadly revolver ! 

At the time it must have seemed a 
glorious joke, but now we can see that 
there was nothing absurd in treating the 
pen as a weapon. It has always beaten 
the sword. The brave notes written 
by Burgomaster Max to a conquering 
enemy have done militarism more 
damage than the revolver could ever 
do to Belgium, for it is damage which 
will last as long as history, and the 
damage of the revolver will pass 
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THE OLD MAN OF 

THE MOUNTAINS 

Patching Him Up 

LIKE TINY GNATS ON THE 
GREAT STONE FACE 

It has been said that America’s 
Wonder of the World is the Old Man 
of the New Hampshire mountains. 
America has many wonders given her 
by Nature, and although the Old Man 
may not be the greatest he is marvellous 
enough, and it is good to know he has 
been preserved. 

The Old Man is really a great stone 
face projecting from a lofty mountain¬ 
ous crag. Nature piled those boulders 
one upon another so that seen from 
below they bear the semblance of a 
huge, rugged profile, but man has kept 
an eye on them. The rock that forms 
the forehead was found to be in danger 
of slipping. 

Nature’s Statuary 

This great boulder was secured many 
years ago. A rock that was constantly 
threatening its safety was removed, 
and in place of the rock a wall was built. 
Iron anchoring rods were set behind 
the forehead wall to secure it to the 
mother mountain. 

Every now and then a man who loved 
this piece of Nature’s statuary used to 
climb that very dangerous ascent, 
where there is no track, until he reached 
the anchoring rods. There, alone with 
the wind and the sky. he would rest 
awhile. Then he would take out of his 
knapsack a pot of red paint and repaint 
the rods so as to prevent corrosion by 
the weather. He looked on this as a self- 
imposed duty, a labour of love. 

He also did a good deal of talking 
about the Old Man of the Mountain, 
with the result that the State is about 
to take charge of the American Wonder. 
In the meantime mountaineers have 
been doing damage to the great stone 
face, amusing themselves by hurling 
rocks down over its nose. The result 
of this vandalism was that the Old Man 
had a hole in his forehead. 

A Dangerous Business 

Six men have been at work patching 
it up. They looked like tiny gnats 
settling on the Old Man’s nose. It was 
an exceedingly dangerous business, but 
it is over. The Old Man is mended, and 
looks as Nature left him. It is suggested 
that the State shall put a tablet on the 
mountain explaining that the patched 
forehead is the only part of the stone 
face which is man’s handiwork, lest a 
future race might think that Man and 
not Nature had set those great jutting 
crags-aloft-! • 

It was this great stone face which 
made Daniel Webster say that God 
Almighty had " hung it up in the 
mountains of New’ Hampshire to show 
that there He makes men 1 ” 


THE DOG THAT SAVED ITS 
MASTER 

John Flynn of Bolwarrah, in the Aus¬ 
tralian State of Victoria', has been rescued 
from under a fallen tree by the sagacity 
of his dog. 

He was out walking with his dog 
when a tree fell on him and severely 
injured his back. When he regained 
consciousness he discovered that he 
could not extricate himself. 

His faithful’ dog was still keeping 
watch by him. Suddenly he thought of 
a pencil in his pocket, and, having 
also an old newspaper, he wrote a note 
to his wife and attached it to the collar 
of the dog. He then sent it off, and 
the.animal seemed to understand wliat 
was required. 

The dog barked furiously at the door 
of the house until it was opened by Mrs. 
Flynn. She read the note, procured 
assistance, and the dog led the rescuers 
to the spot where Mr. Flynn lay injured. 
He is now’ well again. 


■ John Wakes 
Them Up 

An English Boy Abroad 

This is a true story of an English boy who 
found himself at a kinema in Hamburg, as 
here described. 

A friend of the C.N. travelling through 
Germany found himself stranded in 
Hamburg for the day.- He could not 
speak German ; he was in a strange 
town ; time had to be killed somehow. 

John set out to kill it. He killed 
quite a lot wandering through the streets 
anil looking at the shops and public 
buildings. There were many things he 
would have liked to buy, but he could 
not summon up the courage to go in 
and buy them. There was; hi particular, 
a nice alarm clock. (We are left to guess 
why John wanted an alarm clock.) 
He looked at it and said One, two, 
three, go ! And into the shop he went 
and bought it. 

A Bright Idea 

The shopman mixed up a little English 
with some very fluent German, and vdth 
the aid of these two languages explained 
fo John how it worked, that it was very 
shrill and fierce and would waken.any¬ 
body. He also explained that he had 
set it, but John was hone the wiser for 
that. He put down the money, stowed 
the clock in his pocket, and walked out 
of the shop feeling something o' a hero, 
as anyone always does who has bearded 
an unknown language in its den. 

With the aid of the alarm clock and 
several town clocks John found he had 
still some hours to kill, and he had a 
bright idea. . Acting on it, he went 
into a kinema. When he sat down the 
alarm clock made an awkward bump in 
his pocket, and he put it under the seat. 

The show began. It was an ex¬ 
tremely good show. John was dead to 
the world, as we should say, con¬ 
gratulating himself on the number of 
times he had picked out words on the 
screen. There came a tender passage 
between the lady and the man who had 
risked untold horrors to save her from 
thf villain. Music throbbed low. The 
house scarcely breathed’. Suddenly 
there was a whir under John’s seat, 
and the alarm clock went off, shrill 
and fierce, warranted to waken any¬ 
body, as the tradesman had said. 

A Scene in the Kinema 

John leaped up; several people 
leaped up. A great many things were 
siiouted which it was just as w-ell John 
did not understand. He took the 
wretched thing from under the seat, 
shook it and banged it, and still it 
would not stop. It was _ still going, 
shrill and fierce, when John made his 
w T ay out, saying “ I'm sorry ” every 
time he trod on people’s toes, of course. 
Just as he reached the door the alarm 
stopped, and John was truly thankful. 
He had been seized by a mortal fear 
that it would never stop, that he would 
go through the streets of Hamburg 
waking everybody up. 

He mopped his forehead and walked 
quickly away from the kinema, and 
decided that in the circumstances it was 
safer to kill time out-of-doors than in.. 


MOTOR-BOATS FOR THE 
CHANNEL 

The steam turbine ships which have 
done so much in- their time to shorten 
journeys across the -Irish and 1 English' 
Channels may gradually give way to 
motor-boats. 

Three fast motor-vessels have been 
ordered for the .service between Liver¬ 
pool and Belfast, to be built by Harland 
& Woolff, and motor-ships are already 
running between Harwich and Esbjerg. 
There is little doubt that the economy 
of the motor-vessel will speil the doom, 
of the steamship. 


The Seal and its 
Playmate 

Glad to Be a Captive 

Nancy had a baby seal 
Whose coat was dark and shitty, 

And when it saw her on the beach 
It came out of the briny. 

That is not, as might be supposed, a 
parody on Mary and her little lamb, but 
a true account of what, happened to 
Miss Nancy Jones of Aberdaron, in 
Cardigan Bay. 

Some fishermen had taken the baby 
seal in their net and Nancy had bought 
it, taken it home, and made a pet of it. 

But a seal is not everybody’s pet, so 
when it grew a little older she took it 
back to the sea, expecting it to swim 
away and forget her. Far from show¬ 
ing sucli ingratitude, it refused to leave 
the spot, and whenever she came to the 
beach the sorrowful creature would swim 
toward her, mewing as a seal can. 

So she had to find another home for it. 
There is a seal colony on an island in 
the bay, and there she took her affec¬ 
tionate companion in a boat. 

Here comes the unexpected part of the 
story, though it is not, after all, so 
very surprising. This was the very 
island where the baby seal had been 
born and from which it had been sorely 
missed. It was at once called by its 
parents, and swam toward them, but it 
still cast a lingering look backward at 
its lost playmate. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on pestcards': one 
quest ion oipeach cajrd, with name and address. 

Who Was Meg Merrilies ? 

A gipsy, thief, smuggler,'and kidnapper 
in Sir Walter Scott's novel Guy Marinering. 

In What Country is Sluis ? 

It is a fortified town of Holland in the 
province of Zeeland, 12 miles south-west of 
Flushing. Here the English fleet defeated 
the .French fleet in 1340. The name of the 
town is often spelled Sluys. 

Have the Removal and Burning of Coal 
and Wood Altered the Earth’s Weight? 

No; for though these materials have 
been burned they exist in another -form, 
ashes, gases, and so 011, and are still part of 
the Earth. Nothing at all has been lost. 

Where are Orion, Arcturus, Pleiades, 
and the Zodiac Mentioned in the Bible? 

Arcturus, Orion, and the Pleiades are men¬ 
tioned in Job ix,. 9., The Zocliac is referred 
to in* Job xxxviii, 32, where Mazzaroth 
means “ the twelve signs.” ’ 

Can Sound Travel Through Space? 

Sound -.consists - of waves or . vibrations 
transmitted through a material substance 
such as a solid, liquid, or gas such as the 
atmosphere, and where these are absent 
there can be no sound. 

How Was Writing Done Before the 
Invention of Pens and Pencils ? 

First it was engraved on stone or im¬ 
pressed in soft clay or wax with a metal 
tool. Later writing was done with ink and 
a fine brush or a stick with a brushlike 
end, such as Easterns use today. 

What is the Cause of an Ice Age? 

This was once thought to be due to 
astronomical causes, but it is now believed 
that the Ice Age was the result of geo¬ 
graphical occurrences. Differences in the 
arrangement of land and water led to 
changes in the wind and a different distribu¬ 
tion of rainfall and snowfall. 

What is an Emerald and its Relative 
Value to a Diamond ? 

The emerald is a silicate of the metals 
beryllium and aluminium, the green colour 
being due to a small quantity of chromium 
oxide. A good emerald is one of the most 
valuable of precious stones. Ong cannot 
compare the prices of diamonds and emeralds, 
as both vary-greatly with time, size, colour, 
and quality. 

When Did the Practice of Dating From 
the Birth of Jesus Begin ? 

Dionysius, surnamed Exiguus and known 
also as Denys le Petit, a monk of'Scytliia, 
is said to have first dated-events from the 
supposed date of the birth of Jesus, about 
527, and the practice was introduced into 
Italy’ in the 6th century and into France 
in the 7th century’. The practice was 
followed much later in some countries. 



THE DOUBLE SUNS 
OF AURIGA 

HOW THEY WERE 
DISCOVERED 

A Point of Light Beyond the 
Power of Telescopes 


FIERY STORMS ON A STAR 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Two bright and most remarkable 
stars may be seen almost overhead just , 
now between 7 and 8 o’clock. Later on 
in the evening they will veer round 
toward the north-west. . 

These stars are Alpha r or Capella,. and 
Beta in the constellation of Auriga. To 
see them as shown in the star map the 
observer should face South. 

Actually Capella is composed of two 
revolving suns. To. see them individu¬ 
ally is just beyond the powers of the 
most powerful telescopes; but ob¬ 
servers through the great 28-inch 
telescope at Greenwich Observatory had 
noted that the point of light which 
represented Cajaclla appeared elongated 
and that it rotated. Then the spectro¬ 
scope revealed a double spectrum, indi¬ 
cating that the light came from two 
suns, each revolving in an orbit. ’ * 

But not even the great 100-inch 
reflector telescope at Mount Wilson 
Observatory would reveal the two.sun 
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discs of Capella. Then ■ the interfero¬ 
meter mechanism was attached to the 
telescope, and the fact that, two suns 
were there was proved conclusively. 

Subsequent investigation has shown 
that these suns possess a much greater 
mass, or amount of material, than our 
Sun, one possessing four and two- 
fifths and the other three and one-third 
times as much. When we reflect that 
our Sun possesses 333,434 times as much 
material as our little Earth we realise 
how immense must be these suns .of 
Capella. The larger sun, being at about 
the same age of stellar evolution as our 
Sun, is at about the same temperature ; 
but the smaller sun, at a somewhat 
earlier stage of evolution, appears ■' to 
be at a higher temperature. 

So we see that this lovely star of 
Capella represents two great whirling 
suns, scenes of terrific storm and tumult 
of fire, far exceeding that of our Sun, 
because of the immense tidal effect and 
disturbance which one exercises upon 
the other owing to their comparative 
nearness. For they are but 56 million 
miles apart, 37 million miles nearer 
than the Sun is to our world. 


l wo Great Whirling Suns 

The larger of these suns is calculated 
to be about 10 million miles in diameter, 
and the pair revolve round some, central 
point between them in only 7 .104 days. 
They are three million times as far off 
as our Sun, their light taking 49 years 
to reach us. ' 

Beta in Auriga is another star which 
is composed of two suns that rotate in 
a similar manner; but almost in. our 
" line of sight,” so that at every revo¬ 
lution one alternately passes a little way 
in front of the other. This produces a 
slight diminution in their light at regular 
intervals, and they have two minima. 

The suns composing Beta are but 12 
million miles apart, and, as they revolve 
at the terrific speed of some 70 miles 
a second in their orbits, they complete' 
the journey in just under four days. 

They are, moreover, immense suns, 
each possessing more than twice the 
material that is in our Sun ; but being 
seven million times as far away accounts 
for these two great whirling suns appear¬ 
ing only as a point of light. G. F. M. 
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ST. PALFRY’S CROSS 

The Tale of a ^ By 

Lost Inheritance Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 15 

The Man with the Stubby Moustache 

F Miss Deborah was right in her 
conjecture that Roacli was 
preparing for a journey, it followed 
that she might not be very far 
wrong in conjecturing that he had 
located the cross. 

Thus at least David reasoned ; 
and Martin agreed with him, al¬ 
though neither of them was blind 
to (he simple conclusion thatthelaw- 
yer might be merelygoingon holiday. 

He might. But if so what 
became of the fact that his emis¬ 
saries had been scouring the country 
in search of the cross ? 

So what was more likely—that 
their enemy was off on a pleasure 
trip, or that he was about to speed 
to the cross, having, at long last, 
solved the mystery of its where¬ 
abouts ? 

Thus David and Martin argued 
it out at Oxford, which they had 
reached in pursuit of Miss Deborah’s 
promised letter. Twice already they 
had asked for it at the post office, 
and twice had been informed that 
there was no letter for them. 

They had done no tumbling 
tricks "since the village near Fair- 
ford and David's imitation of the 
French gar$on, because the words 
which they had overheard at the 
inn had kept .them too hot on the 
trail of the stubby man. True, 
they had missed him ; which made 
all the more reason not to waste 
time. They must manage mean¬ 
while with the few shillings loft 
in their pockets. 

So after their second visit to the 
post office in Oxford they found a 
little shop which consented to take 
care of their. belongings. It was 
wistfully that David parted with 
spangles and tights ; he had had 
such lun in them, such gay, merry 
hours. And Martin kept a peculiar 
silence for quite a. long while 
after he had bidden good-bye to 
his drum. - 

Then David said :■ “ Martin, lis¬ 
ten ! I'll tell you what has just 
struck me. Aunt Deborah’s words 
are that Roach is making prepara¬ 
tions for a journey.” 

“ Ay. That fellow we heard in 
the inn has located the cross.” 

“ You believe, then, that Roach 
is preparing to come here ? ” 

" It seems so,” said Martin. 

" And I thought so too. But I 
don’t now. You wouldn’t call a 
journey into Oxfordshire a long 
journey, would you ? ’’ 

“ Nay,” said Martin dryly enough, 
" I should not.” 

“ Then why should Roach be 
making preparations for it ? ” 

Martin shook his head blankly. 

" Oh, can’t you see what I 
mean ? What I’m driving at ? ” 
David demanded. “ Making prepar¬ 
ations implies all sorts of pack¬ 
ing and. arranging. If a person 
were just going up from Cornwall 
to Oxfordshire would he be busy 
with all sorts of packing and 
arrangements ? ” 

. " I suppose not,” smiled Martin. 

" Then it looks to me as if Roach 
meant to go a bit farther." 

" And where would lie be going? ” 

“ Out of England," answered 
David under his breath. 

His companion started. “ But 
the cross is in England,” he said. 

" Roach doesn’t think so,” said 
David in a tense tone. “ He 
thought so once. But he’s changed 
his mind.” 

Martin was silent, turning this 
over and over. At last he replied : 
“ I’d give a good deal, all the same, 
to come across that man whom we 
heard in the inn. For I still think 
it’s his report that’s been making 
Roach restless.' And what would 
that mean ? That he’s on the track 
of the cross ! ” 1 

" Or that he’s given it up as a 
bad job,” said David. And in the 


same breath he cried out excitedly : 

Look 1 There hq, is ! ” 

And so he was ! On the opposite 
side of the road, just issuing 
from the doorway of some sort 
of office. 

Without a second thought David 
darted across, and Martin at his 
heels—such a rugged giant of a 
figure in such tearing haste that 
the passers-by stopped to point 
him out in amazement. He seemed 
to have covered the roadway in 
three or four, strides, spreading his 
great arms as ’ though he were 
afraid their quarry might make 
a dash and try to escape. 

But the man with the stubby 
moustache, thus assailed on two 
sides, drew up, and before the 
curious could drift across, for it 
looked as if a crowd would collect 
at the spectacle, pointed to an 
archway, up which he dived, and 
there with complete sangfroid 
awaited their coming. He ap¬ 
peared in no way nonplussed. He 
even smiled at them. 

The man spoke first: “ I’ve been 
looking for you,” he announced. 
“ You’re the two fellows who were 
mountebanking near Fairford ? ” 

Martin’s fierce gaze pierced him 
through in rejoinder. 

" Oh, you needn’t be afraid of 
me,” said the man. “ I’ve nothing 
against you. Come where we can 
talk." 

They let him lead the way to a 
small eating-house, for. their curio¬ 
sity was too great to' draw back. 
Besides, as Martiij cautiously 
whispered to David, they must get 
all they could from this man 
without giving anything. 

“ Now,” he began abruptly, when 
he had settled them out of earshot, 
" what’s the game about this St. 
Pal fry ’s Cross ? ” 

A held breath escaped sharply 
through David’s parted lips, but 
Martin's face was set like a mask. 

Their companion leaned back and 
began to fill a pipe very deliberately, 
glancing at them from time to time 
in the meanwhile as though he were 
measuring the effect of his bomb. 

For it was a bomb. How had 
he discovered their real business ? 
And how much did he know ? 

Finding that he got no reply to 
his. question, and that nothing was 
to be read on Martin's fixed face, 
he withdrew his gaze and began to 
press the tobacco into place with 
his finger in the ’absorbed way of 
one who has no concern in the 
world except to prime his pipe 
to his full satisfaction. Then he 
struck" a match and drew' at the pipe, 
with little lip noises which came, 
faster and faster. 

He Was playing on their patience. 
Both of them saw that. 

You don’t want to say w'hat 
your game is 1 ” he blurted out at 
last. 

“What game?” Martin de¬ 
manded. 

“ Oh, come ! ” protested the man 
withthestubbymoustache. “ You're 
after that cross. Now, I’ll put my. 
cards on the table.” He went 
through the pantomime of dealing 
a pack of cards and then displayed 
his hands to show they were 
empty. Next he gave them both 
his comical wink. 

Martin's grim face never stirred, 
but David could not help smiling. 
This fellow' might be a knave, but 
he w r as amusing. 

Still, it w'asn’t certain that he 
was a rogue yet ; although his next 
remark seemed to point that way. 

“ I’ve been after .that cross. You 
are after it too. Let’s pool our 
information. That’s my proposal.” 

CHAPTER 16 

At Close Quarters 

avid, glanced at Martin, who 
spoke for the first time. 
“ You have not told us w'hat 
business it is of yours yet ? ” 

“ Oh, I’m paid to search,” the 
other answered at once. ”, That’s 
my business. I’m an inquiry 


agent. But I’ve never had so 
queer an inquiry as this.” He 
winked at David again. “ It's a 
tiger 1 ” he laughed. Then swiftly 
.corrected himself. “ Or, I should 
say, it has been.” 

On w'hich David’s heart sank. 
Then the man had succeeded. 

“ And both you are paid to 
search too ?“’ the other was con¬ 
tinuing. “ That’s a splendid lay, 
that tumbling lay, to throw folk off 
the scent. Come, we’re all in 
together—who’s employed you to 
search ? ’’ 

David replied, “ I don’t think 
w 7 e ought to say yet.” 

“ Well, that doesn’t matter so 
much,” the man went on persua¬ 
sively. “ But what’s the great 
notion ? What’s the object in 
seeking this cross ? Why are your 
employers, and why are my own, 
spending such a lot of money to 
find it ? ” 

Martin shrugged his shoulders. 

David said nothing. 

" You see ? (The rogue lowered 
his voice.) If there’s so much 
money at stake there isn’t any 
need for us to let on that we’ve 
found it— until they make it very 
much more worth our white ! ” And 
he turned to bestow his sly wink 
on Martin this time. 

So he didn’t see how white had 
gone David’s face. The fellow had 
found the cross 1 After all, he had 
found it. 

“ You are wondering what makes 
me willing to go shares now I’ve 
found it,” their companion con¬ 
tinued, interpreting Martin’s 
straight look. “ Why, because 
what I’ve found others can find. 
You may find it. For all I know 
you have.” 

“ Yes—and so ? ” put in Martin 
gruffly. 

“ Much good I’ll do myself stand¬ 
ing out for money if you go along 
meanwhile and report where it is 1 ” 

“ So,” said Martin in a gentle 
voice now, “ your suggestion is that 
we three should go into partnership 
in keeping our knowledge back till 
the price is increased ? ” 

“ You’ve got it 1 ’’ the man 
exclaimed cordially, and held out 
his hand. • 

He was confident, poor knave, 
that Martin would take it in token 
that the treacherous bargain was 
sealed. Nor was his confidence out 
of place to begin with. For the 
giant rose and did take that affable 
hand. But harder and harder he 
wrung it, till the man evinced. And 
harder and harder, till the beads 
started on the man’s brow. And 
harder still, until the bones felt 
like cracking. Then, dragging the 
man quite close by that tortured 
hand, Martin exerted his strength 
to fling him far from him, and, 
spinning round, he fell with a crash 
on the floor. And “ That for your 
dirty bargains ! ” Martin said 
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placidly. But his eyes were terrible 
to behold in their wrath. 

David ran to the fellow and 
helped him to rise. He reeled and 
stood swaying for a moment, but 
then staggered forward. It seemed 
that he was not deficient in courage, 
thus again to confront the avenging 
giant. 

There was none in the eating- 
house now except themselves and 
a shabby waitress, who had dived 
aside into her pantry. There was 
no one to hear, no need of further 
restraint. With a vicious contempt 
he flung his resentment at Martin. 

“ You fool ! You can hunt till 
you drop but you’ll not find that 
cross.” 

When Martin kept silence the 
roguejs passion swept him along. 

“ It isn’t to be found. And I 
tell you that, I who’ve been hunt¬ 
ing high and low for it. Bah 1 I 
was tricking you. All I wanted was 
to discover how much you knew ! 
You know nothing. You'll never 
find it ! ” 

Thus he allowed his fury to run 
away with him, heedless how he 
tore the mask from himself so long 
as he could destroy their hopes of 
success. 

But to David, who had been 
feeling wretched and crushed ever 
since the fellow had announced his 
success, every word was relief. 
The man had been lying. The cross 
was safe for them still 1 

They let him finish ; then Martin 
made a movement to go. 

“ I knew you hadn’t found it,” 
was all he remarked. 

But at his movement the man 
clutched his sleeve. “ Wait a 
minute ! Sit. down again ! ” he 
entreated. His passion had gone 
and left his face tired and drawn, 
but his eyes were glittering greedily 
and his lips trembled. 

They sat where they were while 
he drew his chair up again. 

“ I owe you one for that blow,” 
he said in a choked voice, “ but 
I’m not one to bear malice where 
good money’s concerned.” He 
leaned right across the table, 
tapping it. nervously. “Now, 
suppose I tell you all I know of 
that cross. And I do know some¬ 
thing. What will you pay me ? ” 

“ Do we look as if we had money 
to pay ? ” said Martin very slowly, 
glancing at David. 

” Oh, you're dark ones ; I 
don’t go by your looks ! ” he re¬ 
torted. ” Listen, I’ll give you an 
earnest that I've something worth 
buying.” He glanced round. 
Leaned closer and closer. Then 
spoke in a whisper. “ It’s a lawyer 
down in Cornwall who is employ¬ 
ing me, name of Roach.” 

But Martin returned ” We knew 
that,” and half rose again. 

” I thought you might. Well, 
I’ll give you another earnest. 
I've sent word to Roach that the 
cross isn’t hereabouts. .“ Now,” 
drumming the table again, “ will 
you pay for the rest ? ” 

“ The rest ? ” uttered David, 
in a quick little breath. 

“ Will you pay me five pounds ? ” 

“ If your news is worth it,” 
growled Martin. 

“ Then hand me the money.” 

“ Nay ; you’ll have to take us 
on trust.” 

“ I’m to do all the trusting, am 
I ? Not much ! ” - 

“ Well, we haven’t got the 
money. We'd have to send for it.” 

He remained for some minutes 
in silence, biting his lip, and then 
he exclaimed, “ Well, blow me ! 
I’ll take you on trust.” 

He was once again the lively 
sociable knave, ready to swallow 
any affront for the sake of his 
purse. He winked at them both. 
He rubbed his hands slyly together. 
“ I must leave Oxford tonight,” he 
said, whipping a card out. ” There’s 
my address. On,your honour you’ll 
post me a fiver ? ”, 

“ Yes,” answered David, looking 
him straight in the face. 

“ If your news is worth it,” 
Martin corrected. 

“ Oh, it’s worth it,” chuckled 
the rogue,. ” The cross isn’t in 
England." 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

Horatius 

1 | ‘he Dutch were fighting the 
Spaniards many years ago, 
and were getting the worst of it. 

Haarlem was enduring all the 
terrors of famine and siege. 

De Sonoy, general to the 
Prince of Orange, was using his 
slender forces to hold the Dic- 
merdyk, trying to ’ cut off sup¬ 
plies from Amsterdam, which 
Alva occupied. 

De Sonoy did what lie could 
with the few soldiers at his 
command. They entrenched 
themselves as strongly as was 
possible between the Diemer and 
the Y, breaking through the 
dyke and opening the sluices. 
But while De Sonoy was away 
from the camp, looking for 
volunteers, his men were at¬ 
tacked by a fleet of little gun¬ 
boats which Count Bossu had 
sent from Amsterdam. 

A terrible battle then followed, 
half in the water and half out 
of it, between the Spaniards in 
the boats and the Dutchmen on 
the slippery causeway. De 
Sonoy, disappointed of his rein¬ 
forcements, saw his little army 
being overpowered after a 
violent struggle. 

But he saw something else, 
the solitary figure of a stalwart 
burgher picking and choosing 
his way along the causeway. It 
was John Haring of Horn, look¬ 
ing for a narrow place where he 
might make a stand, as Horatius 
did of old. He found it at last, 
the spot where two could not 
stand abreast. With sword and. 
shield he barred the way against 
a thousand Spanish soldiers, 
calling meanwhile upon his 
countrymen to rally. 

But the battle was too far 
gone. All he could do was tc 
hold the enemy at bay, single- 
handed as he was on the narrow 
place in the causeway, the Y 
on one side and the Diemer Lake 
on the other, till the last of his 
comrades were safely out of the 
trenches,, and their retreat was 
made in good order. Then John 
Haring flung down his weapons, 
and leapt into the Y. 

A hero’s death was still to be 
his—not in the hour of retreat 
but in the moment of victory. 

Some time later Count Bossu 
sailed with a fleet into the Zuyder 
Zee and lay near Horn. 

The Dutch ships, five-and- 
twenty of them, cruisingin the 
same waters and helped by a 
favourable wind, bore down 
upon them and gave battle. 

After a short engagement the 
Spanish ships fled, pursued by 
their enemy. Five of King Philip’s 
ships were taken, the rest escaped. 
Only Count Bossu’s remained, 
the Inquisition, bigger and better 
manned than the others. 

Three of the little Dutch ships 
grappled themselves to her, and 
the battle lasted all night, the 
vessels, locked together, drifting 
with the wind and tide. In the 
dawn they grounded on. a shoal, 
and John Haring clambered up 
the side of the Inquisition and 
pulled her flag down. Then a 
bullet struck him, however, and 
on the enemy’s deck he died. 
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The Children s Newspaper 

T>o Climb Steep Hills Requires Slow ‘Pace at First 



THE BRAN TUB 

Thoroughly Mixed 

'J'HE letters in the following verse 
from a poem by James Hogg, 
the Scottish shepherd-poet, have 
been very thoroughly mixed Can 
you sort them out again ? 

HEKEW HET SLOOP REA 
G 1 RTHB NAD PEDE, 

REEWH EHT EYRG ROUTT 
S 1 EL PEASLE, 

PU TEH VE 1 RR NAD REO’ 
HET EAL, 

HAST’T EHT YAW ORF LILYB 

DAN EM. Answer next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Tenreo 


This creature is confined to Mada¬ 
gascar,: Mauritius, and Reunion, 
islands in the Indian Ocean. It is 
twelve to sixteen inches long, and is 
characterised by the length of its 
skull- Its body is covered with brown¬ 
ish spines. The Tenrec is nocturnal in 
its habits, and about May or June 
burrows a deep hole in the ground, in 
which it remains inactive until the 
end of the year. It feeds chiefly on 
earthworms and insects. 

A Leap Year Changeling 
Pmange the uwd Leap into Year 
’ with only two intervening links, 
altering one letter. at a time, and 
making a common word with each 
change. Answer next week 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
The goldfinch is heard singing. 

Missel thrushes pair. Frogs are 
heard croaking. The load appears. 
The viper or adder is seen. Daffodils 
and sweet violets are in flower. The 
willow blossoms. 

Cross Word Puzzle 

"plERE are 48 words or recognised ab¬ 
breviations hidden in this puzzle. 
The dues are given below and the 
answers will appear next week. 
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Itea-- 1 .in;T Across. 1. Odour. 5. To 
leap and frisk about. 10. Company 
(abbrev.). 11. Eastern. 13. Above and 
touching, 14. To trifle. 15. Service. 

17. Port of London Authority (abbrev.). 

18. Female bird. 20. Flocks. 22. To 
surrender. 24. Hijli artist’s honour. 

25. Child’s name for father. 28. A hap¬ 
pening. 28. A tree whose seeds were used 
as standards of weight. 30. A serpent-like 
tish. 31. To mimic, 33. Free from water. 

34. A ruffle. 36. In the year of the reign 
(abbrev.). 37. Concern. 40. Accomplish. 
41. A black-coloured wood. 42. A theatre. 

Reading Down. 1 . To watch closely. 
2. To keep from waste. 3. To incline the 
head with a quick motion. 4. Carriages. 
5. To defer. 6. Some. 7. New Testa¬ 
ment (abbrev.). 8. Chartered accountant 
(abbrev.). 8. An African antelope. 
12. Bad. 16. A wooden frame used by 
painters. 18. Perceived by the auditory 
sense, 19. Book by Baroness Orcry, 
21. A human being. 23. Girl’s name. 

26. Weird. 27. To wait. 28. Scottish 
border town. 29. Famous poet. 32. 
Badly-mixed types. 34. Marshland. 

35. Limited (abbrev.). 38. Postal address 
for parts of Scotland (abbrev.). 39. In the 
direction of. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening 
the planet 
Jupiter is seen in 
the west. In the 
evening Venus, 
Mars, and Saturn 
are seen in the 
south-east. 

The picture 
shows the Moon 
as seen looking south at S p.m., 
February 29. 

Is Your Name Beecroft ? 

"['mis word is made up of the old word 
croft, meaning a small field, and 
bee, meaning the useful insect that 
gives us honey, and no doubt the 
ancestor of the Beecrofts was a man 
who kept bees in a small field ; in other 
words, an early bee farmer. 

A Transposition 

p,\lR reader, in my primal state 
I’m always very short; 
Transposed, all vegetable life 
From me receives support— 

The stately oak, the meaner weed, 
From me, it may be said, - 
Existence have,"and yet my own 
Is hanging by a thread ; 

But if 1 now am heartless made, 
Behold, my friends, tis 1 
Immortalise the port’s song, 

Or instantly destroy Answer next week 


Ici On Parle Fran pais 



La main La tnoaetfe Le meublc 


J’ai deux mains, la gauche et !a droite. 
Le vo! de la mouette est tris.gracieux. 
11 collectionne les meubles anciens. 



A Hidden Vegetable 



piND the names of the objects shown 
hero, and then by taking two’ 
consecutive letters from each word 
and arranging, them in their proper 
order spell the name of a vegetable 
often found in a salad. A newer next week 


Things Just Patented 

We have no further information-about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

A Telescopic Umbrella. It is often 
very difficult to control a perambu¬ 
lator while holding 
up an umbrella, 
and here is a de¬ 
vice which ob¬ 
viates the difficul¬ 
ty. Inside a cylin¬ 
drical case which 
.may be attached 
to the pram is a 
telescopic stick 
which, when fully- extended, can parry 
an open umbrella which may be easily 
detached as needed. When not in use 
the umbrella is carried in the case., 

A Queer Singing Deviee. When 
learning to sing it is a great help to 
be able to hear one’s own voice 
dearly. This little device has been 
specially designed to 
■ throw back the notes 
produced by the 
a singer. It consists of 

|U . J jV k 1 two little dish-like 
111 LC, ' A,e reflectors mounted 
on a framework so 
that when held in 
position the smaller 
reflector has its lower 
edge touching the upper teeth, and the 
larger reflector is farther away from 
the mouth but has its lower edge in the 
path of the projected sound. An 
adjustable spoon is sometimes fitted 
which holds down the singer’s tongue. 
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Jacko Laughs Last 

J acko and Adolphus had been invited to Miss Chipmunk’s 
birthday party, and both were anxious to look their best. 
Adolphus laughed loudly at the black bow with the huge 
white spots which Jacko insisted on wearing for the occasion. 
“ I shan’t feel proud to own you,” he said. “ I hope you 
don’t come near me.” 

Then off he went to buy Miss Chipmunk a birthday present. 
“ Just a little something for her to remember me by,” he 
remarked. “ What are you getting, Jacko ? ” 

“ Peanuts,” replied Jacko. 

They set off for Miss Chipmunk’s that evening each feeling 
distinctly annoyed with the other, Jacko because his brother 
had a lovely bottle of scent in his pocket for their hostess, 



” Dear me ! ” she exclaimed, “ I can smell it from here ” 


and Adolphus because his younger brother was wearing such 
a hideous tie. 

Most of the guests had arrived when Adolphus and Jacko 
got to the house, and several people, including Miss Chipmunk, 
came up to speak to them. 

“ I’ve brought you a present," said Jacko, slipping his 
packet of peanuts into his hostess’s hand. 

“ Oh, how nice of you! ” she cried. “ How did you know 1 
was fond of peanuts ? ” 

" I like them myself,” said Jacko casually. 

” Ahem 1 ” coughed Adolphus. “ May I have the pleasure 
of presenting you witli a gift of Indian perfume ? ” 

“ Oh, thank you ! ” said Miss Chipmunk politely. “ Dear 
me! ” she exclaimed. “ I can smell it from here. It must be 
a very strong one.” 

“ Do they grow lilies of the valley in India, Adolphus ? ” 
asked Jacko. 

Miss Chipmunk opened Adolphus’s parcel and then gave a 
little shriek. “ The bottle’s empty ! ” she exclaimed. “ And 
yet I could have declared there was scent about.” . 

So could everybody else, most of all .Adolphus, who was 
looking extremely uncomfortable. 

“ I’m very sorry,” he murmured ; “ I can’t understand it.” 

- Then the sad truth disclosed itself. Somebody had been 
tampering with the bottle, and, shaking about in Adolphus's 
pocket, the scent had all come out! 

The position was horribly awkward. However, Miss Chip¬ 
munk thanked Adolphus for his kind thought, and said she 
only wished that the scent was on her and not him. 

Everyone enjoyed the party very much except Adolphus. 
Nobody enjoyed it more than Jacko, who told his brother 
more than once during the evening to cheer up. 

“ I don’t mind owning you,” he said, " as long as you don’t 
come too near.” 

11 was a week before Adolphus could get his suit fit to wear again; 
and to this day he doesn’t know how far Jacko was to blame. 


MERRYMAN 

Poor Fellow 

ffoSTESS (who has just sung): 

Are you quite sure you don’t 
sing, Captain Smith ? 

Captain Smith (earnestly): Oh, 
no, 1 assure you 1 Unfortunately, 
I’m simply a listener 1 

Miles or Inches ? 

"Phis car will do 50 p.g. 

Said the person who sold her to 
me. 

Now I don’t say the youth 
Told a barefaced untruth. 

But He must have meant inches, U.C. 

Comrades 

obscure actor meeting David 
Garrick one day called him “ My 
dear comrade.” 

“But I am not acquainted with 
you, my dear sir,” said Garrick. 

“ Indeed ? And yet we have 
acted together many a time.” 

“ I do not remember it. May I 
ask what part you were taking ? ” 

“ I took the part of the cock in 
Hamlet.” 


His Handicap 



(Jan you touch your toes, boy ? 

(asked Snap) 1 am told 
it’s a trick which some practice de¬ 
mands. 

1 can (replied Snip, who had stepped 
into mud), 

But—er—not without soiling my 
hands 1 

Six and Four 

\yiLUE, how much are six and 
four ? 

Eleven. 

No. Just think ; six and four ? 
Twelve- — nine. 

Oh, nonsense 1 
Thirteen. 

But think—why don’t you say 
ten i Six and four are ten. 

No, sir ; that can't be. / remember 
quite well it -is five and fivclhat are ten. 


The Oscillator 

From the B.B.C.*s Picture Gallery 



He is suspected of oscillating and is 
ostracised by his neighbours. 


Day and Night Chart. 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight -in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 


Those Who Corns and Those Who Go 

How many people are bom in your 
town and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for,four weeks in 12 towns. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

1928 1927 1928 1927 

London ..6187 6052 ..5295..7203 
Glasgow..—1S71 -. 1840 1650. .1319 
Liverpool ..15-18 1480 . .1235. .1042 
Birminghaml 357 .. 1516.. 1102. .1012 
Manchester 1076..1127..1089.. 924 
Dublin .. 795.. 839.. 633 -. 634 

Sheffield .. 704 .. 787.. 621 .. 617 

Bristol .. 540 .. 504 .. 525 .. 584 

Portsmouth 337.. 322.. 253 277 

Swansea .. 217.. 222.. 179.. 196 

Norwich .. 158 .. 173 .- 123 .. 149 

Darlington 108 .. 99.. 86.. 81 

The four weeks are up to Jan. 28,1928. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Puzzle in Rhyme 

The letter O. 

A New Acrostic Puzzle 
Scotland, Cornwall: sarcastic, ca¬ 
cao, October, tarpaulin, Longfellow, 
algebra, natural, daffodil. 

A Weige Wori Puzzle 
The words in the wedge were 
thrush, shovel, eleven, enrage, gentle, 
length, threat, attire, retain, Indian, 
anchor, ordeal, Alpine, nectar, 
armada, Danish, shrike. 

ChangeliDZ 

Post, past, part, cart, card. 

What Ami? Supplement. 

Who Was He ? 

The great American was James 
Russell Lowell. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, tiie monthly tiie whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 




Every Thursday, 2 d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14 s. 6 d. a year; Canada, 14 s. See below. 


WOMEN FARRIERS 


A KING’S ICE YACHT • ROSES IN THE TEMPLE 



Thrilling Ski Jump — This picture shows the crowd watching C.N. Readers in Africa—-Two West African schoolboys The Giant Horses—The beautiful statue of Peace in her chariot, 

a jump during the Swiss Ski Meeting at Qstaad. Nearly two are here seen enjoying the C.N., which they read every . on the arch at Hyde Park Corner, has lately been cleaned. The 

hundred Swiss, German, and Japanese competitors took part. week. They are pupils at the High School at Lagos. workmen, as seen here, looked as if they were riding giant horses. 



Railway UnderWater — Some parts of the 
country are still experiencing floods as a 
result of the heavy rainfall. In this picture 
we see a flooded railway in Yorkshire. 




Great Engineering Feat— This bridge 
over the Kafue River, Northern 
Rhodesia, has been lifted five feet and 
the piers built higher to avoid the floods. 


Women Blacksmiths—-‘At Champigny, in 
France, a girl of 18 works in her father’s 
forge. She is here seen fitting a shoe 
while her mother holds the horse’s hoof. 


A King in His Ice Yacht-—King Christian of Denmark is an enthusiastic yachtsman, and'he 
particularly enjoys sailing on the ice, at which sport he has won many prizes. He is shown in 
this picture at the helm of his ice yacht while he was out for a sail recently on a frozen lake. 


Bridge Lifted—Here is-another view of 
the Kafue railway bridge, which is 
now well above the flood mark. It was 
lifted by hydraulic jacks. See page 4. 




Roses in the Temple Again — Roses are here seen being planted in the Temple Gardens, London, A Fine Morning in the Park — A recent improvement in the weather brought many riders 
where the red and white emblems of the Wars of the Roses were plucked. See page 4. into Hyde Park. This party enjoying a morning in the Row is composed largely of boys. 


THE BEGINNING OF EVERY LIVING THING-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR MARCH 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a jiewspapcr and 
for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these Agents; Canada, Imperial News Co, (Canada), Ltd. J Australasia, Gordon & Gotch; South Africa. Central News Agency 











































































